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on ELOCUTION.—The Rev. 
s. WOOD'S SECOND LECTURE ou ELOCUTION, will 
je delivered at University College on THURSDAY, the 30th 
inst. at half-past 7 7 Show 2 the Bronte. Any Gentleman 
i ted Sew own, 

wil - na me rT KEV Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Ss. a MP RIN ‘SON, Secretary to the Council. 

Ui —, a, ‘Suk Jan. 1840. 


Cros ARATIVE ANATOMY.—(EVENING 


ECTURES 





cou RSE. )—On MONDAY, 3rd February next, at 6 o'clock, 
, Dr. GRA T will commence an Evening Course of COM- 
PARATIV E ANATOMY The Lectures will be given daily, 
except Thursday oy Saturday, and the Course will extend to 
f Ma 
wT Cour ot ZOOLOGY wi will abe commence as usual on the 
at 3ocloc 
TEL yap Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
c HAS. NSON, See pany to the Council. 
University € int coed Jan. 18 
PRIVATE LESSONS ON MODERATE TERMS. 
GENTLEMAN, a Narive of Irary, who 
received a Classical Education, would be happy to give 
LESSONS either in LATIN, ITALIAN, FRENCH, or MA- 
THEMATICS, on moderate Rise or to take charge of the 
general Education of any Young Persons, or of a Family, per- 
manently, cr during the vacation. Address by letter (post paid) 
to P. to P. Q., a Mr. Fellowes’, Stationer, 26, Tottenham-court-road. 


MNuE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MipuurstT, 

Sussex.—Rev, SENE, M.A., Head Master.— 

5 Guineas per >- — ‘ospectuse s and refer- 

ences to Messrs. J. Bellamy, | Merchant Tailors’ ~~ Rev. J. 

Anderson, Brighton ; Rev . Pope, Tunbridge Wells ; ; Rev. 

W. Holland, Chichester ; ‘aan Rev. C. Greene, Tavistock Hotel, 
Covent-garden. 


0 BOOKSELLERS.—A very general and good 
EDUCATION will be given to the SON of some highly- 
respectable BOOKSELLER, by a Clergyman conducting a long- 
established School. Books ‘to a large amount will be taken.— 
Address to X. X, 112, Regent-street, appointing an interview. 


OVERNESS PUPIL.—Advantageous offer to 
Parents or Guardians who may 7rd numerous families 
of Danghters or Wards.—There is ONE VACANCY, in a Ladies, 
School of known respectability, in a hes ae watering place in 
Hampshire, for a Pupil, who will be received for a term of two 
years on payment of a moderate Premium. She will receive 
superior Instruction in all the branches of a solid English educa- 
tion, in the French, Italian, and German Languages, in Music, 
Drawing, and Dancing, and will be treated with the kindness 
and liberality Christian principle dictates. Respectability of 
connexions is indispensable. Keferences will be given and re- 
quired. Address, by letter, post paid, to A. B., Mr. Cooper's, 
Solicitor, 9, Old Cavendish-street, Cav endish- -square, London. 


0 BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 
The Advertiont, who has heen for the last twelve years 
engaged as TRAVELLER for a Wholesale House, being about 
toleave his present Employers, would be glad to treat with any 
rties in the same line where his service may be required.— 
eferences of the highest respectability.—Address R. S. D., 
care of Mr. _ Smith, Ne rare tee. 192, Strand, London. 
TUDIO OF ART. 
R. HEN ry WILKIN receives Pupils, either 
Amateurs or Geese intended for the Profession. He 
instructs treme in PERSPECTIVE by aid of comprehensive 
Models; ANATOMY, iustraved by the Skeleton, and drawings 
from recent Dissections ; and DRAWING, from the finest casts 
from the Antique.—The Studio i . Open on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, trom 6 to 8 o'clock in the Evening. Mr. Henry 
Wilkin can be seen any day between 10 and 4 o'clock, at 20, 
Newman-street. 


N ARYLEBONE LITERARY 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, HA 

MAN-SQUARE.—The Rev. Dr. 
LECT TURES» on the _ HISTORY 7 ANCIENT PERSIA, on 
MONDAY, January 27. ‘To these will succeed Lectures on the 
following subje cts >On the ENGLISH OPERA, (second series 
continued,) ra Prof. Taylor ; On CHEMIS by John Hem- 
ming, Esq. ; On LANDSC APE PAINTING, by Ww. ‘Rider, Esq. ; 
On ASTRONOMY. by J. Wallis, Esq.— "Perms of Subse rip- 
tion: For the Lectures, Readine mm, Library, and Literary 

leetings, 2 Guineas per annum. _ ach Member is allowe od to 
introduce one Lady to the Lectures 


MPORTANT TO BOOK CLUBS.—Orders for 

New Books promptly executed on the most LIBERAL TERMS, 
and half price allowed for all Works which the Members may 
think fit to return to. the Advertiser after perusal._W. W hite, 
hookselle Tr, 89, Pic c adilly, ¢ orner of Half-Moon-street. 























and SCIEN. 
¥. DWARDS-STREET, Port- 
GHAN will commence his 





TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 
PECIMENS of the ILLUSTRATIONS to the 
New Edition of SIR E. L. BULWER’S WORKS, in Monthly 

Volumes, the publication of which will be commenced on the 
Ist of February, may be obtained by the Country Booksellers 
Gratis, if ordered of their rez gular Correspondents to be for- 
warded with the pane. 

Conduit-street, Jan. 2 








for 184 
I ILLER’S c ‘A i XNLOGU E of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS is just published.—Book- buyers may 
obtain the same, free o expense, in any part of the U United 
Kingdom, by forwarding their addresses to the Publisher 
104, Oxford-street. 


EALE'S VIEWS of NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN'S SEATS.—Subscribers having imperfect 
Sets of this work are recommended to complete them without 
delay, or they will lose the opportunity of so doing 
his magnificent work consists of Eleven Octavo olumes, and 
contains upwards of Eight Hundred Views, engraved in the first 
Wa of art, of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen in England, 
ales, Scotland, and Ireland. A very few copies, with early 
impressions of the plates, originally published at 27/. 10s., now 
Temaining unsold, are offered at the reduced price of 12/, 12s, 
London ; Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 














Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
LIBRARY OF A > ae me agg 
Removed from the Count 
By, Mr. nee THGA" T f, at his Rooms, 2, Fleet-street, on 
MON i 27, and following day ; among which are, 

i FOLIO :—Shakspeare’s Works, 4th edition— 

Chaucer’s Works—Le Romant de la Rose, manuscript on 
vellum—Gower de Confessione Amantis, 1532—Wood’s Maine of 
Balbec——In Quarto :—Coombe's Horace, 2 vols. L. P. — 
Luciani Opera emsterhusii, 4 vols.—Aiken's Biography, oaks. 
—Lysons’ London, 5 vols.—Bolingbroke’s Works, 7 vo! s. russ.— 
Mills’s India, 3 vols.—Burney’ s History of Music, 4 vols. —ANnp 
1n Octavo:—(CEuvres de V —o. 70 vols.—Byron’s Works, 17 
vols.—Richardson’s Works, 19 vols.—Henry's Great Britain, 12 
vols.—Theatre des Grecs, ar Brumoy, 13 vols.—Ciceronis Opera 
pncntine 13 vols.—Bewic *s Quadrupeds and Birds—Yarrell's 
Fishes, 2 us Vocabulorum, printed by Winken de 
Worde, 1511—Johnson’s Poets, 75 vols. 

COLLECTION OF FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

Including the Works of Sir, Ben  Sienage, and other eminent 


ra 
A few Choice Drawings and. Cabinet Paintings, §c. 


On THURSDAY, January 30, 


The, VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of the 
late Mr: JUSTICE VAUGHAN, consisting of East's Term Re- 
orts, 16 von —Barnewall “& Ba mney erequall & Cresswell, 
arnewall & 1 llis’ Reports, _7 vols. — 





DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

PANY, established in 1823, and constituted by Act of 

Parliament. Capital 500,000/. EpinsuRGH, 24, George-street. 
Lonvon, 11, King William-street, City. 

This Company combines the advantages of the Mutual As- 
surance System with the security and influence of a proprietary 

body, who must themselves be assured with the Company. 

The Assured may either participate to the extent of four-fifths 
in the whole Profits of the Company, without the liability of 
partnership, or mutual guarantee ; or 

‘They may secure a precise sum at reduced and very moderate 
Rates, without participation. 

No Entry Money or other charge beyond the Policy Stamp. 

Liberty to pass to any part of Europe, without extra Premium. 

Annuities, Reversions, &c. present and contingent. 

Claims paid three months after proof of death. 

Assurances of Capital Sums or Annuities may be effected in 
any way that parties may require. 

Moderate rates for special Risks. 

Specimen of ’ Tables for ——t 1001. on a Single Life:— 

ae Without Varticipatio With Participation. 

Age. | One Year. [Seven Yrs.| “For Life. -| Por Life, 

i | £0127 £016 4 | £1 9 6 \£ 3 
20 0 | 3 019 11 1M 2 0 4 

30 1 3 148] 2 
40 1 é 10 lll ° 2 
) 1b 1 24 4 
3.18 | 318 MH 6 








4 
3 
wi 
1 
4 


1 
7 
4 b OE 

Prospectus, containing full Tables of the Company, and all 
other information, may be had on application at the Head Office 
in —e at any of the A; nee $ throughout the principal 

GILB NLAY, Manager. 
» Jan, 1840, W Me DICKSON, Secretary. 








Moore's Reports, 12 vols. —_ & Puree, 4 vols. ip 
& Bingham's Reports, 3 vols. —Bingham’ 's Reports, 10 vols.— 
Bingham's New Cases, 4 vols.—Crompton, Meeson, Roscoe, and 
Welsby's Reports—many of ‘the old Reporters—Books on Roman 
and Civil Law, &c. 

May he viewed, and Catal 


es (price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 
le Vv Valuations made of 


Libraries, ( Office » Furniture, &e. 





Law Life-Assurance Office, Fleet-street. 
January, 1340. 


25th 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a 
GENERAL MEETING of the Pro pylstens of the LAW 
LIFE-Ass 1 N ICIETY, = be held at the SOC 13 TY’s 
OFFICE FLEE’ REET. LONDC IN, on SATURDAY, the 
Ist day of FEBRUARY next, at Half-past Eleven o’Clock in 
the Forenoon, precisely, pursuant to the provisions of the So- 
ciety’s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of receiving the 
Auditors’ Annual Keport'of the Accounts of the Society up to 
the 3lst December last; and for general eumpoote. 
er of the Dir 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary, 
#,* Business will commence at Twelve o’Clock precisely. 
The Dividend on the capital Stock of the cocetr. for the year 
1838, seaboen in the course of payment since the 6th day of 
April last 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital ONE MILLION. 

Directors.—Geo. Bs arclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 

William Cory, Esq. enry Lawson, Esq. 

William Davis, ee. James _Kow, Esq 

Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J. A. Thompson. ‘Smyth, Esq. 

William Gunston, Esq. Frederick T. West, 

Maj.-Gen. C. adeene ‘E.LC.S. George Whitehead, Esa. 
Auditors.—George Pearson, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Aysc ough W ilkinson, Esq. 

Medical Officers 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 

tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all case s, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 

Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

Increasing Rates of Premium. 








| Annual Premium for Wl, payable during 

First five |Second five| Third five |Fourth five Remainder 

Age. ears. | Years. Y . Y . f Life. 
3 £. 8. . 

LE 
25 
% 
45 





WM. WRIGHT, Sec. | 


n q TNT , YD ST Al 

COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE I 

SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; Ge orge-street, 
Edinburgh, and Dam reet, Dublin 

Instituted 1824, and Inco! et os by Royal Charter. 
Directors—Charles Balfour, Esq. | Walter Learmonth, Esq. 
John Deans Campbell, Esq. Richard Oliverson, Esq. 
William Fane pe. Ss tis, Esq. Divie ponerteon, Es 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq Hugh F . Sandeman “ise 
James Gooden, " John Small, isq 
John Kingston, E: Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 

S. Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

The distingvishing features of this Corporation are, UNQUES- 
TIONABL KITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, anda 
pi wn nd oo “all ry important advantages hitherto offe ered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difficulty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitration. 

Claims for losses in London are settled nt the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIRE DEPARTME 

re Insurances effected at the usual ~ rates; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assured, 

LIFE D EPART MENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Cc a ’s Offices; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

0. 449, West Strand, F. G, SMITH, 8 y: 


By order of the Board of Directors, 





AGENTS | 1n ENGLAND :—Alnwick, Mr. Gerard Selby, Solicitor ; 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Mr. Robert Weddell, Solicitor; Birming- 
ham, Mr. Edward H. Collis, Solicitor, and Messrs. "Tyndal & 
Son, Solicitors; Bradford, Mr. Jo ne Crofts, Solicitor; Halfazx, 
Mr. H. Robson, Solicitor; Leeds, Mr. John Sangster, Solicitor; 
Liverpool, Mr. Thos. Coglan, Sharebroker ; Manchester, Mr. T.L. 
Marriot, Solicitor: Newcastle, Mr. George Wailes, Solicitor; 
Norwich, Mr. J. O. Taylor, Solicitor ; North Shields, Mr. Conrad 
H. Greenhow, Broker ; Penrith, Mr. Thomas Hebson, Solicitor; 
Shefield, Mr. ‘Thomas’ Booker, Accountant; York, Mr. Henry 
Brearey, Solicitor. 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

Directors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Fredesiec Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairman, 
Colonel Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C.H, K.E. Deputy Chairman. 
Captain the Right Hon. Lord Adolphus Fitze larence, R.N.G.C.H. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. *Major- 

General of Marines. 
Major-General Sir James Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Captain me Thomas ‘Troubridge, Bart. R.N. M.P. Lord of the 
miralt 
Vv ice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. K.C.B. G. 
Major-General Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. K. c He Deputy 
djutant-General, Royal Artery 
Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, G.C_M.G. K.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. ‘Dep. Adj.-Gen. 
Major-General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, K.( 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Wim. ‘Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector- 
General of Fortifications. 
Colonel Edward Wynyard, C.B. A.D.C. to the Queen. 
Colonel Sir Joremial Bryant, C. B. East India © ‘ompany *s Service. 
Colonel! Powell, } e Militia, Lord- 
Lieutenant of ths County of Cardiza 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, late R. i. G. » K.H. 
Lieut.-Colonel Purchas, East India Company's Service. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F Pe 8. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. R.H.( 
Captain Melville Grindlay, East India Army Agent. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cockburn & Co. 4, Whitehall; 
Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard tree’ 


Physician—John R. Hume, Esq. M.D. Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals. 
Surgeon and Secretary—W ‘intern Danie ll Watson, Esq. 
M.R.C.S.E. late of the Army Medica] Staff. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bicknell, Roberts, Finch, & Neate, 57, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fiel ds. 
Actuary—Johbn Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 
Offices—13, W aterloo-plac ce, and 24, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 


This Society offers, together with the usual advantages, the 
eons: 
. Assurances granted upon the lives of persons in every sta- 
tion in life, and for every part of the world, from 20/. to 5,000, 
Premiums ¢. , ~ hae for non-participation, as well as par- 
tic cipation, of profi 
3. Persons panne by paying a slight increase upon the ordi- 
nary rate (see Table . of the Prospectus), may themselves 
receive the amount assured on their attaining the age of 65 
years; or, dying before that age, it will be paid to their repre- 
sentatives. 
4. Fraud only to vitiate a policy. 
5. No additional expense but the stamp. 
6. Officers serving in the Royal Navy assured on particularly 
favourable term 
Rates of premium constructed upon sound principles with 
referenc e to every British colon 

‘o arbitrary imposition of extra premium. 

9. Persons assured in this Office may change from one degree 
of risk to another without forfeiting their policies. 

WwW. yi spes and others, assured at the Indian rate ; on return- 
ing to this country, are required to pay a home premium only. 

. Annuities provided to the Widows of Otlicers and others 
am advantageous terms. 

12. Immediate annuities granted upon liberal terms. 

13. Assurances in favour of children, after the death of both 
parents, provided by an extremely low scale of premiums, 

14. A Dividend of 4. per cent. has been, and continues to be, 
a upon the Shareholders’ deposits. 

Hoard rd Days every } Lamy pond at One o'clock, and ever: 
facility afforded for efle veting A urances on other days of busi- 
ness. ‘ABLE I. OF THE PROSPECTL 

banal {Premium rs Assuring 1001, on a ingle Life. 








Messrs. Smith, 


“Bb 1: 25 | 35) 40) 45 |. 50 0 
os de aes ales, ders deters deede's de lee 
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And No. we King William-street, City. 





WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Sec. 
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N*! ATION AL LOAN F UND 1 LIFi E - ASSL R- 
NCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, London. ( ‘apital, 500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
L amie Bureeye a Chairman. 
ar 








> K.CS. George ugley, Esq. 
k . BRS. John Rawson, Esq 1. 
H. Gordon, E Joseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 


Robe ordon, Esq. Esq. M.P. 
R Audit 


Dr. Olinthus Gr | Professor Ww hoatstone, F.R.S. 
fefuar . oolhouse, Esq. AS 

By the new prince iples of Life Assurance J De ferred Annui- 
ties, founded by this Society, the moral obligation of all classes 
of making a provision for a family or for old age, is haseeby 
one ance “i by the immediate advantages secured to the assured 
themselves 

The details of the pri ne cipks s of the Society, its improvement 
in the system of Assu ae its economical arrangements in 
favour of the assured, be. isive Tables, &c, will be found in 
its Prospectus, which me a ecbe uined at the Office of the Society, 
26, Cornhill, London; or at any of its Branches throughout the 
country. —I- ba. RGUSON C ae X, Secretary. 


la y is publish 
Betsy AND” FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No, XIX. 


aing’s Tour in Sweden. 
> Politic al Opinions of the Germans. 
. Measures for the Education of the People. 
‘Lhe Poetical Works of Shelley. 
. The We lis wton Despatches. 
. Popular Literature of the Day. 
. Irish Policy of the \ higs 
. Political Economy during the aaiiaie Ages. 

me Se Jecurrences at Cra 
London: KR. &. Taylor, Red CD vurt, Fleet-street. 

kidinbur: me ack. Dublin: 4 ts Cumming. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
For FEBRUARY, 

Will contain among others the following Original Aatictes»-— 

1. Memoirs of an Italian Exile. |* T ra - are By Mrs. 
Written by Himself. 
2. The Dead Child. By Mrs. | 7. Publi Punishments and Po- 
Edward Thomas, ice Repor 
3. Note- Book of an Irish  * 8. Autobiographic al Sketches. 
‘he Right Hon. A. By Mrs. C rawfe “7 
». The Pillar of Siv 


























Sous ute 











r. 
Mi lone, 
ines written in Baxbadoes. i ord Killikelly. ‘By Abbott 
The Corallines. By a 
thor ot * Ri aitlin the Res efer.’ [ 11. The "Foster Son. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Xc. X&c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street 
ents fo Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotiand, Bell 
& fi udfute, nr. 
of February, price 2s. 


O. IT. ‘of THE COLONIAL MAG AZINE, 
Edite ut by ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Content Colonies in their Commercial Relations to the 
Parent State be * m trom the Canarese, on the Death of Tippoo 
Sultan—2. Advice and Information for Emigrants—3. Colonial 
Banking—4. Mi aritime Kesources of France and the United 














States—5. French Colonies: Martinique—t. The Resources of 
Upper Canada, and the value of that Province i in England—7. 
China: its Area, Population, &c.—s8. French Aggressions on the 


British Flag—9. State of Religion in the ‘British Colonies—10. 
Reviews of Books — 11. Colonis ul and Home Commercial Intelli- 
nial Biography—Prices of Colonial Produce— 
“Condon _oaneten—aateations Tables of 
ued, &c. 
thle hile ation, which will be of infinite 
oth to the m« ithe r-country, and to those wonderfully 
extensive colonies which are carrying the English language and 
civilization from pole to pole.”— Lite wary Gaz 
fisher, Son & Co. Newzate-street, i. 
NEW MAG: git » ILL See BY 
Ast ty K i, E. bo sibs i ~ 
Fe “ade ry 
“ELIE L ONDON- MAC SAZIN 
and COURR IE R DES DAMES—a Proteus in Politics—a 
Chameleon in Lit ure—and a Buttertly in the World of Bon 
‘Ton. With iMustration IS, Viz. * Davie Diddledoft and the Loard 
s Dochter’— Colonel Slipslop astonishing the House at 
Mia ni ht, * with accurate likenesses of Lord J. Russell, Sir R. 
el, Vicount Palmerston, Lord stanley, Viscount Morpeth, Sir 
i ‘Gra sham, Mess. Goulburn, Sheil, Oe onnell, and Hume, and 
a faithful Sketch of of the Reporters*® > ry and its Occupants 
—a Medallion of Lord Brougham, and a projected Royal Cipher 
for their Majesties, encirelod by the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter. Loudon: Simpkin, Marshall x Co. 


WELLS'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
In 1 large vol. svo. Nog bellished tains ————— Maps, price 
. bound in cl 
A N HISTORIC AL G HOG R APITY of the 
OLD and N&W TESTAMENTS. By, FDWARD 
.LLS, D.D., Rector of Colesbach, Leicestershire. A new 
pa! ion, revised and correctet 
Oxford: printed for Thomas Tess, 73, Cheapside, London ; 
and sold by all ot ne +r Booksellers 





1 Colonies cont 
er a sol id and 
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ery limite a Number of 

4IR WALTER SCOTTS WORKS and LIFE, 
i in 98 Vols., illustrated by 423 Engravings, by eminent 
Artists, being Proof, or very early Imprcssions. may be had of 
H, Washbourne, Salisbury-square, or by order of any Bookseller, 
price 24/. 10s, Also the following, either with or without the 
additional Illustrations :— 

The Waverley Novels, 48 yols. 

Poetical Works, 12 vols. 

Miscellaneous Prose Works, 28 vols. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 10 vols. 

*,* Any Conntry Bookseller who has not received Wash- 
hourne’s Trade Circulz ar, mi ay be supplied, free of expense, by 
applying by post pre-pa 
Just — dd, bs ey ly printed, | vol. feap. folio, illustrated 

y nearly 100 plates, price 2/. 2s. neatly bound, 
lik “G. (ME of BILLIARDS: scientifically 
explained, and practically set forth, i = a series of nove 
and extraor¢ linary strokes; and illustrated by numerous appro- 
de ate diaz rams. ‘lo which is added, the Rut Les and ReGuua- 
rioNns which govern the various GAMes, as they are pla ed at 
the are sent day in all the countries of Europe. By EDWIN 
KENTFIELD, ‘of Brighton, better known as the Celebrated 
Jon: _ han.’ 








rams are inestimably useful..,.Not a Billiard-room 
in the empire ought to be without a eee *—Court Journa 

: . f beauty, rtainly a book of magni- 
l road to the Geometrical Game of Billiards. 


Smith, Elder, & Co, Cornhill ; sold A alee by 9 the Pro- 





London : 
prietor, John Thurston, at his 
tory, 14, Catheriue-street, Strand ; and by all Booksellers, 











In cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d, a 220 Diagrams,engraved for the work, 





y. UCLID’S SLEMENTS of PLANE 
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REVIEWS 
An Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of 
America. By John Delafield, Jun. With 
an Appendix, containing notes, and‘ A View 
of the Causes of the Superiority of the Men of 
the Northern over those of the Southern 
Hemisphere.’ By J. Lahey, M.D.  4to. 
Cincinnati, Burgess & Co.; London, Wiley & 
Putnam. 
Tue subject of American antiquities is but little 
understood in Europe. Even the Mexican or 
Teotihuacan monuments have been but imper- 
fectly made known to us; and the remains of 
the race of men who are believed to have left 
traces of a high degree of civilization in the wilds 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi, are only begin- 
ning to attract notice from the casual mention of 
a few enterprising travellers. We are glad to 
find that the subject has engaged the attention 
of the Historical Society of Ohio. The work 
before us is a contribution from one of its mem- 
bers; and though a speculative essay, rather than 
a description, it contains information which may 
interest our readers. We shall therefore give an 
abstract of such facts as are thought to justify 
the belief that a civilized nation had possessed 
North America before the discovery of Columbus. 
Vestiges of tumuli, fortified encampments, 
mounds and trenches, are found in Western 
America as far north as the range of the buf- 
falo; their western limit is not known; but on 
the south they extend through the Isthmus of 
Darien to Peru. They vary in construction 
according to the nature of the soil; in the north 
they areprincipally built ofearth, buton approach- 
ing the Cordilleras are found to serve as bases 
for massive stone edifices now in ruins. A for- 
tress at Marietta, and another at the mouth of 
the Great Miami, are described, by competent 
persons, as constructed with considerable engi- 
neering skill. Such works, it is manifest, could 
not have been raised by the Indians disco- 
vered on the Ohio, who were mere untutored 
savages, unacquainted with any useful arts save 
those of the rudest manufacture and most simple 
necessity. ‘They were also divided into small 
tribes, having little or no connexion with each 
other, while there is strong evidence for believing 
that those who erected these monuments formed 
one people. The larger camps are constructed 
near water-courses, and at intervals along the 
stream tumuli have been raised, which would be 
visible one from the other were the country 
cleared of its present forest. Mr. Delafield in- 
deed, states, as the result of personal examina- 
tion, that “a map of North America, delineating 
each of these ruins in situ, would exhibit a con- 
nexion between the various groups of ancient 
walls, by means of intermediate mounds, a signal 
on which by fire or otherwise would transmit 
with ease and telegraphic despatch the announce- 
ment of hostile approach or a call for assistance,” 
Garcilasso de la Vega informs us that such a 
practice was common among the ancient Peru- 
vians, and that a regular system of telegraphic 
signals was established throughout the empire of 
the Incas. These encampments, however, were 
assuredly not all constructed for military pur- 
poses. The structure at Circleville, according 
to General Harrison, could not have been a for- 
tress. ‘The square,” he says, “has such a 
number of gateways as seem intended to facili- 
tate the entrance of those who would attack it. 
And both it and the circle were commanded by 
the mound, rendering it an easier task to take 
than to defend it.” Several of the locations 
indeed are believed to have been chosen with 
teference to the fitness of the soil for cultivation ; 








and it is still more extraordinary to hear that | give them the same height, but with a basis of length 


others have been selected with reference to the 
facility of procuring and manufacturing metals. 
Mr. Delafield informs us that,— 

“In Liberty township, Washington county, Ohio, 
are yet to be seen twenty or thirty rude furnaces, 
built of stone, with hearths of clay, containing pieces 
of stone-coal and cinder, perhaps used in smelting ore. 
Large trees are still growing on them and attest their 
age. They stand in the midst of a rich body of iron 
ore, and in a wild hilly and rough part of the country, 
better adapted to manufactures than to agriculture.” 

Again it is quite certain that some of these 
tumuli were sepulchral; bones and what would 
appear to be funeral relics, having frequently 
been found in them. One, called the “ Mam- 
moth Mound,” situated near Elizabeth town in 
Virginia, was opened in March last, and since 
Mr. Delafield’s work was printed. The workmen 
commenced at the north wing. They cut an arch- 
ed tunnel or entrance ten feet high, seven wide, 
and one hundred and eleven in length, when 
they struck on the mouth of a vault. This vault 
was found to be seven feet high, and in length 
eight by twelve feet, north and south. After 
commencing the tunnel the first thing observed 
was the appearance of charcoal, with fragments 
of burnt bones, traces of which continued to the 
entrance of the vault. 
the mouth of the vault they struck on the original 


of a cellar, apparently supported by timbers. 


Within fourteen feet of 





Within this vault were found two skeletons; the | 


first nearly perfect—not one tooth missing— 


supposed to have been placed erect, but it had | 


fallen near the wall, and been preserved by 
the sand which had crumbled over it. On the 
opposite side lay another skeleton, the bones 
much broken. With the latter were found 650 
ivory beads, and near the breast an ivory 
ornament of peculiar construction, about six 
inches in length. From the centre of this vault 
they proceeded to cut or excavate an opening 
eleven feet in diameter, to the top, a distance 
of sixty-three feet. After proceeding about 
half way, they struck on another vault, eight 
feet by eighteen, east and west. In this were 
found one skeleton and its trinkets, consisting of 
1,700 ivory beads, five hundred sea-shells, one 
hundred and fifty pieces of isinglass, and five 
copper bands, worn round the wrist, weighing 
seventeen ounces; also a small stone, about two 
inches in length and one and a half in width, 
with marks resembling letters and figures, and 
several other small trinkets. ‘This is an abridged 
description of one furnished by the proprietors 
of the mound, who have fitted it up as a sort of 
museum, and made an exhibition of it; and it 
corresponds very exactly with the few particulars 
known of the discoveries made some years since 
at Teotihuacan, when the great pyramid of 
Cholula was cut through to make the road 
from Mexico to Puebla: a square chamber was 
then discovered in the interior, built of stone, 
and supported by beams of cypress wood, and 
containing two skeletons and a number of vases. 

As all our readers may not be aware of the 
grandeur of some of these southern monuments, 
we will quote Humboldt’s account of the teocalli 
of Cholula, the pyramid just referred to. 


“ At a distance it has the appearance of a natural’ 


hill, covered with vegetation. It has four stories all 
of equal height. It appears to have been constructed 
exactly in the direction of the four cardinal points. 
The base of this pyramid is twice as broad as that of 
Cheops in Egypt, but its height is very little more 
than that of Mycerinus.* On comparing the dimen- 
sions of the House of the Sun, in Peru, with those of 


constructed these remarkable monuments intended to 





a length of the base is 1,423 feet, aud it is 177 feet 
igh. 








in proportion of one to two. The pyramid of Cholula 
is built of unburnt brick alternating with layers of 
clay.” 

In a work lately published, General Dearborn 
mentions that the mounds are so numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Rock river, that he there 
examined groups or collections of them at thir- 
teen places, within a distance of fifteen miles. 
They were from seven to forty-three in number, 
at the various locations, and extended along the 
bank at some points for more than half a mile. 
“They extend from near the mouth of Rock 
river, through Illinois, far into Wisconsin terri- 
tory, showing how densely that region must have 
been populated some 500 or 5,000 years since.” 

Whoever were the architects of these works, 
nothing, it is said, can be plainer than the re- 
mote antiquity of the works themselves, The 
sites of those on the Ohio present precisely the 
same appearance as the circumjacent forest ; 
they have all the same beautiful variety of trees. 
This is particularly the case on the fifteen acres 
included within the walls of the work at the 
mouth of the Great Miami, already mentioned ; 
and General Harrison adds, “ the relative pro- 
portions of the different kinds of timber are about 
the same.” Now, American experience has 
shown, that the first growth of timber on the 


“eat | same kind of land, once cleared, is almost homo- 
entrance or passage, descending like the entrance | 


geneous, limited to one or two, or at most three 
kinds of trees. On ground that has been culti- 
vated the yellow locust will spring up as thick as 
garden peas; on ground that has not been culti- 
vated the black and white walnut will prevail. 
Conformity of foliage in the American woods is 
considered as proof, that the clump or grove is of 
more recent formation than the rest of the forest. 
When, in the course of ages, the first occupants of 
the soil are thinned by the lightning, the tempest, 
disease or gradual decay, seeds belonging to an- 
other family of trees, find shelter and appropriate 
nutriment in the decaying roots, and the soil is 
found to yield it a more liberal support than it 
aflords to the scions of the former tenant. But 
this process requires centuries ; it would not be 
easy to assign the length of time necessary for a 
denuded tract of land to go through the several 
successive processes necessary again to cover it 
with the amazing variety of foliage which cha- 
racterizes the forests on the Ohio. 

From facts we must now come to speculations 
far less satisfactory, and to the question, to illus- 
trate which Mr. Delafield’s book was written,— 
Whence came the ancient people by whom these 
structures were raised? I'rom Asia, is the cld 
and received opinion; and Humboldt believed 
that he had adduced proofs sufficient to show 
that a connexion must formerly have existed 
between the people inhabiting these separate 
continents. But Mr. Delafield goes much fur- 
ther, and undertakes to prove not only whence 
they came, but who they were. His theory is 
briefly this:—on the apportionment of the vari- 
ous descendants of Noah, in the days of Peleg, 
thesons of Chus went off'in a disorderly manner, 
and after long wandering seized on the region 
which had fallen to the lot of Assur, on the plains 
of Shinar. There, under Nimrod, they increased 
greatly in strength and numbers. After the 
confusion of tongues and their consequent dis- 
persion, a very large body betook themselves to 
Egypt, and are commemorated under the name 
of ‘the Shepherds:” and there they constructed, 
as in Chaldea, large cities, and the pyramids, 
obelisks, and great monuments which yet remain 


> | to bear testimony to their magnificence and 
the pyramid ef Cholula, we see that the people who | j 


power. At length the natives of Upper Egypt 
rose in opposition, defeated them, and forced 
them to leave the country. ‘“ Early writers,” 


says Mr. Delafield, “notice the journeyings of 
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this banished race in a north-easterly direction, 
as far as Palestine. Here all historical traces 
are lost of them, and their name is buried in 
oblivion :” and here Mr. Delafield takes up the 
subject. 

“Chus or Cush,” says Mr. Delafield, ‘ was 
also called Cuth, and his posterity Cuthians or 
Cuthites; the name, in process of time, received 
the prefix of the Greek 2, and they were then 
termed “ Sxv@a,” or Scythians. We learn from 
Epiphanius that “those nations which reach 
southward from that part of the world where the 
two great continents of Europe and Asia incline 
to each other, and are connected, were univer- 
sally styled ‘ Syv@ar.’ These were of that family 
who, of old, erected the great tower [of Babel], 
and who built the city of Babylon.” Now, says 
Mr. Delafield, the traces of the race banished 
from Egypt having been lost, “it may be be- 
lieved that from the supposition they had gone 
north, the Greeks gave the name of ‘ Scythia’ to 
that remote and to them unknown country, whi- 
ther it was supposed they had retired ;” and he 
finds traces of their route in the monuments of 
Tartarian antiquity, the “line of ramparts” on 
the west and east of the Caspian, the names of 
places, and other circumstances. ‘Their migra- 
tion, he says, no matter what direction they 
chose, must have been made through hostile 
nations, and, “‘as we know them to have been 
skilful in erecting mural defences, where we 





trace these defences in the remains of ramparts, 
walls, &c. we may consider ourselves, with no 
small degree of certainty, on the correct track of 
this exiled race: and having discovered these 
ramparts as far north as the Caucasian moun- 
tains, the very name of which confirms the fact, 
we deem ourselves safe in tracing them thus far.” | 
He then goes on to show that like monuments 
of walls and ramparts, tumuli, and medals are 
found in Tartary and Siberia. ‘“ We find,” he 
says, “among the present occupants of the coun- | 
try, the Siberian ‘Tartars, a zodiac taken from | 
that of Egypt, and this identical zodiac has also | 
been discovered in Mexico; and we find, too, the | 
greatest mural defences in the world in this land, | 
of which the origin is unknown—witness the | 
celebrated wall of China.” 

The progress of the migratory party and of 
Mr. Delafield’s argument is of course obvious— | 
from Asia to America, by Beyring’s Straits, is | 
but a step—the distance is only fifty-two miles, 
and that is divided by three islands—and, as 
Mr. Delafield finds traces of the Mongolian 
family in the lineaments, language, manners, 
and customs of the North-American Indians— 
in their mythology, and their system of hiero- 
glyphic inscription—as their astronomical divi- 
sions of time and zodiacal signs are, he says, one 
and the same—and the same peculiar monu- 
ments exist in both countries,—ergo, the mound- 
builders of America were the descendants of Cuth 
or Cush, one of the grandsons of Noah. 

Though much of all this is but plausible theory 
and specious conjecture, still Mr. Delafield’s 
work is welcome, and we are most happy to find 
that the subject of these antiquities engages pub- 
lic attention on the Ohio. But we would ear- 
nestly impress on him and the Society of which 
he is a member, and which has undertaken the 
investigation, that patient research is more valu- 
able than brilliant speculation ; that the great 
requisites are accurate delineations of the anti- 
quitics themselves, and correct descriptions of the 
localities in which they are found, and of all 
articles found in them or in their neighbourhood, 
such as idols, clay masks, copper rings, stone 
axes, &e. 

‘To Mr. Delafield’s work a very curious appen- 
dix is added by Dr. Lahey, ‘ On the Superiority 
of Man in the Northern Hemisphere over Man 


| 





in the Southern Hemisphere.’ Amidst much 


vague and even wild conjecture, some points are 
mooted which deserve consideration, particularly 
in refation to the geogfafhical distribution of 
animals. The Essay is, hoWever, sadly out of 
place, unless, indeed, Dr. Lahey regis ad exem- 
plar, having witnessed the turvettings of Mr. 
Delafield on one hobby, wished to show his own 
skill in cantering another. 





The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford : 
including numerous Letters now first pub- 
lished from the Original Manuscripts. Vol. I. 
London, Bentley. 

Tuts is the first volume of a complete edition of 

‘The Letters of Horace Walpole,’ which is to 

contain not only all that have been published, 

but several hundred letters which have hitherto 
existed only in manuscript, or made their ap- 
pearance singly and incidentally in other works, 

the whole arranged in chronological order. A 

more welcome present Mr. Bentley could not 

have offered us: Walpole’s letters are unequalled 

in the language—delightful in themselves and a 

most amusing and instructive commentary on 

the history of parties, and of the country, from 

1735 to 1797; and as a superadded grace, the 

publisher has most judiciously prefixed the 





‘ Reminiscences of the Courts of George the First 


and Second.’ No doubt the principal additions | 
will be the letters addressed to the Misses Berry | 
— if so, they will appear later in the work—but | 
' we have stumbled on one or two, even in this first | 
The following to Chute needs no sig- 


volume. 


| nature :— 


* To John Chute, Esq. 
*Tloughton, August 20, 1743. 
“Inperp, my dear Sir, you certainly did not use to | 
be stupid, and till you give me more substantial 
proof that you are so, I shall not believe it. As for 
your temperate diet and milk bringing about such a 
metamorphosis, I hold it impossible. I have such 
lamentable proofs every day before my eyes of the 
stupifving qualities of beef, ale, and wine, that I | 
have contracted a most religious veneration for your | 
spiritual nouriture. Only imagine that I here every 
day see men, who are mountains of roast beef, and 
only seem just roughly hewn out into the outlines of | 
human form, like the giant-rock at Pratolino! I 
shudder when I see them brandish their knives in 
act to carve, and look on them as savages that 
devour one another. I should not stare at all more 
than I do, if yonder alderman at the lower end of 
the table was to stick his fork into his neighbour’s 
jolly cheek, and cut a brave slice of brown and fat. 
Why, Ill swear I see no difference between a coun- 
try gentleman and a surloin; whenever the first 
laughs, or the latter is cut, there run out just the 
same streams of gravy! Indeed, the surloin does 
not ask quite so many questions. I have an aunt 
here, a family piece of goods, an old remnant of 
inquisitive hospitality and economy, who, to all 
intents and purposes, is as beefy as her neighbours. 
She wore me so down yesterday with interrogatories, 
that I dreamt all night she was at my ear with who's 
and why’s and when’s and where’s, till at last in my 
very sleep I cricd out, For God in heaven’s sake, 
Madam, ask me no more questions!’ Oh! my dear 
Sir, don’t you find that nine parts in ten of the world 
are of n0 use but to make you wish yourself with 
that tenth part? Iam so far from growing used to 
mankind by living amongst them, that my natural 
ferocity and wildness does but every day grow worse. 
They tire me, they fatigue me; I don’t know what 
to do with them; I don’t know what to say to them; 
I fling open the windows, and fancy I want air; and 
when [ get by my myself, I undress myself, and 
seem to have had people in my pockets, in my plaits, 
and on my shoulders! I indeed find this fatigue 
worse in the country than in town, because one can 
avoid it there and has more resources; but it is 
there too. I fear ‘tis growing old; but I literally 
seem to have murdered a man whose name was 
Ennui, for his ghost is ever before me. They say 
there is no English word for ennui: I think you 
may translate it most literally by what is called 


| as soon as it could. 


| I was absolutely forced to learn! 





‘entertaining people,’ and ‘doing the honours :° that 
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is, you sit an hour with somebody you don't know 
and don‘t care for, talk aboutthe wind and the weather, 
and ask a thousand foolish questions, which all begin 
with, ‘I think you live a good deal in the country.’ 
or, ‘I think you don’t love this thing or that.’ Oh! 
‘tis dreadful! I'll tell you what is delightful—the 
Dominichin! My dear Sir, if ever there was a 
Dominichin, if there was ever an original Picture 
this is one. I am quite happy ; for my father is as 
much transported with it as lam. It is hung in the 
gallery, where are all his most capital pictures, and 
he himself thinks it beats all but the two Guido’, 
That of the Doctors and the Octagon—I don't know 
if you ever saw them? What a chain of thought 
this leads me into! but why should I not indulge it? 
I will flatter myself with your, some time or other, 
passing a few days here with me. Why must I 
never expect to see anything but Beefs in a gallery 
which would not yield even to the Colonna! If T 
do not most unlimitedly wish to see you and Mr, 
Withed in it this very moment, it is only because I 
would not take you from our dear Many. Adieu! 
you charming people all. Is not Madam Bosville a 
Beef? Yours, most sincerely.” 

Another is an addition to the Conway collee- 
tion :— : 

“ To the Hon. H. S. Conway. 
“ Arlington Street, June 29, 1744, 

“My Dearest Henry,—I don't know what made 
my last letter so long on the road: yours got hither 
I don’t attribute it to any ex. 
amination at the post-office. God forbid I should 
suspect any branch of the present administration of 
attempting to know any one kind of thing! I re 
member when I was at Eton, and Mr. Bland had set 
me an extraordinary task, I used sometimes to pique 
myself upon not getting it, because it was not imme. 
diately my school business, What! learn more than 
I felt the weight 
of learning that ; for I was a blockhead, and pushed 


| up above my parts. * * I beg you will never tell 


me any news till it has past every impression of the 
Dutch gazette; for one is apt to mention what is 
wrote to one: that gets about, comes at last to the 
ears of the ministry, puts them in a fright, and per. 
haps they send to beg to see your letter. Now, you 
know one should hate to have one’s private correspon- 
dence made grounds for a measure,—especially for 
an absurd one, which is just possible. If I was writ- 
ing to anybody but you, who know me so well, I 
should be afraid this would be taken for pique and 
pride, and be construed into my thinking all ministers 
inferior to my father ; but my dear Harry, you know 
it was never my foible to think over-abundantly well 
of him. Why I think as I do of the present great 
geniuses, answer for me, Admiral Mathews, great 
British Neptune, bouncing in the Mediterranean, 
while the Brest squadron is riding in the English 
Channel,and an invasion from Dunkirk every moment 
threatening your coasts; against which you send for 
six thousand Dutch troops, while you have twenty 
thousand of your own in Flanders, which not being 
of any use, you send these very six thousand Dutch 
to them, with above half of the few of your own re- 
maining in England; a third part of which half of 
which few you countermand, because you are again 
alarmed with the invasion, and yet let the six Dutch 
go, who came for no other end but to protect you. 
And that our naval discretion may go hand-in-hand 
with our military, we find we have no force at home; 
we send for fifteen ships from the Mediterranean to 
guard our coasts, and demand twenty from the Dutch. 
The first fifteen will be here, perhaps, in three 
months. Of the twenty Dutch, they excuse all but 
six, of which six they send all but four; and your 
own small domestic fleet, five are going to the West 
Indies and twenty a hunting for some Spanish ships 
that are coming from the Indies. Don’t it put you 
in mind of a trick that is done by calculation? Think 
of a number: halve it—double it—add ten—subtract 
twenty—add half the first number—take away all 
you added: now, what remains? That you may 
not think I employ my time as idly asthe great men 
I have been talking of, you must be informed, that 
every night constantly Igo to Ranelagh ; which has 
totally beat Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere else 
—everybody goes there. My Lord Chesterfield is 8 
tond of it, that he says he has ordered all his letters 
to be directed thither, If you had never seen Ih 
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I would make you a most pompous description of it, 
and tell you how the floor is all of beaten princes— 
that you can’t set your foot without treading on a 
Prince of Wales or Duke of Cumberland. The 
company is universal: there is from his Grace of 
Grafton down to children out of the Foundling 
Hospital—from my Lady Townshend to the kitten 
_-from my Lord Sandys to your humble cousin and 
sincere friend.” ; 
We look forward with pleasure to the publi- 
cation of the remaining volumes, and have no 
doubt we shall glean from them a rich harvest. 





Norway, and the Norwegians. By G. Latham, 
Esy. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Tue author of these volumes informs us, that when 
he travelled in Norway, he had no intention of 
writing a book. When he took up the pen, his 
impressions were already five years old; his work 
therefore is a chain of desultory observations rather 
than a well-knit narrative : it is a sketchy outline, 
rather than a finished likeness. ‘The success of 
Mr. Laing’s volume on Norway, secms to have 
awakened the attention of tourists to that coun- 
try, or at least to have convinced them, that 
though not opulent, nor refined, nor weighing 
very heavy in the political scale; yet Norway 
has, in its free institutions, and the hearty man- 
ners of the ‘“‘ Old North,” wherewith to win the 
sympathy, and perhaps recommend itself to the 
imitation of politer nations. But the animated, 
glowing portraiture of Mr. Laing, must draw all 
eyes from incomplete sketches, even if they were 
less feeble, graceless, and scratchy, than Mr. 
Latham’s. The style of this author continually 


brings to our minds 

“The dry chips of short-lunged Seneca.” 
He has a sufficient command of language, yet it 
never flows, and in ransacking his memory to 
gre us the impressions which objects made on 


is mind, he is at times painfully minute, as if 
he thought to represent the great by accumulat- 
ing the trivial. As a sample of his manner, and 
not his worst manner, we shall extract his account 
of the dissolution of the Storting, or Norwegian 
parliament :— 

“The time was come for their dissolution. They 
had done their work. Their pay was to be stopped, 
though journey-money was to be allowed for taking 
them home. The Prince took the president's chair. 
The members stood before him. I forget whether 
they wore their hats or were uncovered. The Vice- 
toy’s speech was short. Where the sovereign of Great 
Britain would say, My Lords and Gentlemen, Prince 
Oscar said, I Norske Mand, Ye Men of Norway. 
Further than this I heard not, or, if I heard, failed in 
understanding.” 

Mr. Latham’s second volume, we are happy 
to acknowledge, is much better than his first. 
It is not a continuation of his faded reminiscences 
of travel, but a collection of miscellaneous essays 
on the history, constitution, and literature of 
Norway, not very learned or elaborate, it is 
true ; yet bearing such evidence of a cultivated 
mind as makes us regret that its author should 
ever rest satisfied with hasty workmanship. We 
must treat his volumes, however, as he treated 
Norway,—skim lightly over them and be satisfied ; 
we shall therefore alight at once in Christiania, 
the capital of that kingdom, which Mr. Latham 
thus depicts in his peculiar manner :— 

“ There are no houses of towering altitude. Two 
whity-brown stories is the orthodox height. Nothing 
Very gay in the shop-windows ; the vender’s name 
and profession are not lettered so neatly as they 
might be. The familiar placarded eulogiums of 
Warren’s Blacking, with their irascible cat, and their 
reflecting boot, in black and red, are occasionally 
visible. I hear that the same may be seen on the 
Pyramids, and on the wall of China. The largest 
open place is the Market, about the size of Blooms- 
bury-square. The streets are about the breadth of 
Long Acre. They are well paved, and the kennels 
keep within their banks. The light of modern ‘days 
—gas—has yet to break upon them. Wherever four 





streets meet there is a well, and wherever there is a 
well there are palings round it. People congregate 
at these points less thap might be imagined. In Eng- 
land, they would be, general rendezvous. Gangs of 
twelve or ten would gagsip around them. The streets 
are named, and theaames are put upat their corners.” 

This we hope will suffice for the reader; who 
probably little cares to know, that “ there are two 
druggists’ shops in the town: over each stands 
a carved elephant with a castle on its back.” 
Neither shall we dwell on the pregnant sentence 
“Tom and Jerry shops there are none.” Our 
author visited the theatre at Christiania “but 
once,” during a residence there of some months. 
On that occasion he met Ohlenschliiger, the most 
eminent of the Danish poets now living, and 
discussed with him the merits of Shakspeare, 
but has forgotten the conversation. Moreover, 
he forgets to tell us, what ought not to have 
escaped the observation of an Englishman re- 
siding in Christiania, and able to converse in the 
language of that country, that the educated Nor- 
wegians are passionately fond of Shakspeare ; 
and that dramatic performances by amateurs, as 
much in English as Danish, constitute the chief 
winter amusement of that little capital. 
information we have had from one of the pro- 
fessors at the University, who takes a chief part 
in those performances, and whose English, 
learned from the pages of our great dramatists, 
smacks strongly of antiquity. 

We are almost tempted to extract by way of 
counterpart, or rather of contrast to our author's 
account of Christiania, the description of Bergen 
from the pen of Professor Hansteen. It is plea- 
sant to find, that a profound philosopher can also 
have a quick eye and bright imagination; that 
instead of adding particle to particle to make up 
the whole, he can group his objects effectively, 
and express more by one happy dash, than dul- 
ness can do with the most laborious etching. 
But we shall abstain from borrowing our author's 
borrowed feathers, and endeavour to draw from 
his pages some atoms of originality. He had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance, and 
to spend some time at the house of Wergeland, a 
poet and miscellaneous writer of great genius. 
Eidsvold, the poet’s residence, is quaintly de- 
scribed by our author, as “ one of those places 
that might have been built of brick if it had 
chosen.” Here he grew acquainted with the 
domestic economy of the North, and framed 
many maxims which we recommend to the atten- 
tion of gastronomists, but we fear that he some- 
times indulges in a mauvaise plaisanterie, as 
when he avers that “ reindeer tongues, such as 
we eat in England, come from donkevs.” 

Travellers in Norway are generally very exu- 
berant in their praises of the carriole; here, 
therefore, is a minute account of that far-famed 
conveyance :— 

“ The carriole, as I said before, is an elegant but 
an unsocial conveyance. In England they would be 
called Sulkies. ‘They are as exclusive as a game at 
solitaire. You can share them with your neighbour no 
more than you can share your wife with him. A lad 
sits behind vou, but he counts for nothing. A car- 
riole is no more meant for two than a side-saddle is 
meant for a pair. Tosit in them properly you should 
be somewhat round-shouldered. The body of them 
is somewhat like that mythological shell, in which 
Venus is supposed to have been cradled on the ocean, 
as you see her upon antique gems, and in Spence’s 
Mythology, with her hair for a dressing-gown, and two 
Tritons for supporters. Light and elastic are the 
shafts, and flexible as bows, of the same hue as the 
body, i. e., chocolate-coloured, and made of the deal 
hewn on Norwegian hills ; which is taxed in England, 
but which resists the dry-rot. Behind, is a kind of 
miniature music-stool, by way of a dicky. At least 
it would serve as a music-stool, if the parts whereon 
we sit were of no larger calibre than are those whereon 
we stand, and if bustles were non-existent. Marvel- 
ously small is this small carriole-dicky. The poor 


This | 





He is perched uncomfort- 
ably. He fidgets irregularly and at intervals, with 
a short uneasy motion. As the shafts are, so are the 
wheels, light, elegant, and chocolate-coloured. You 
are your own driver. The foot-board is as long as, but 
no broader than your legs. You sit with them ex- 
tended. Your toes and knees are on one and the 
sume plane. They are projected from your trunk at 
a right angle. Your feet are on a level with the 
middle of the horse’s tail, and your hatband is on a 
line with his cars. You do not look down on your 
steed. An untaxed pony-chaise in England, and a 
carriole in Norway, are much of a height. You see 
less of the country than would be visible from a coach- 
hox. A tandem-driver would make an effort to 
descry you, so much are you below his altitude. 
There is nothing elaborate about the harness. You 
must be able to rig your steed for yourself; since it 
is, at times, but carelessly put on ; and when you get 
to a hill let the horse choose his own pace, giving him 
his head. Nobody but an Englishman puts his trust 
in bearing-reins. If you drive as you ought to de, 
you will stand in no need of whips. There is little 
oceasion for any jaunty squaring of your elbows, 
Expostulations should stand in place of the lash, 
Talk to your horse. You had better not know how 
to converse with his master. A dog-whip in England 
is a gig-whip elsewhere, the handle being short, and 
the lash long ; a flagellational Iambic.” 

This last expression of our author’s leads us 
to remark, that his style of thinking and of 
writing bespeaks a mind which owes most of its 
discipline to the exercise of writing nonsense 
verses. Notwithstanding his admiration of the 
carriole, he made but little use of it, or in other 
words he travelled but little through Norway ; 
scenery appears to have had no charm for him ; 
Schneehatten is little more than 8,000 feet high, 
and therefore greater mountains, as he justly 
observes, may be seen at any time in Switzer- 
land. His second volume, as we have already 
observed, is more agreeable than the first. It 
contains among other things the whole of the 
Norwegian constitution, of which our author is 
a warm admirer, and specimens of the songs 
written on it,—the style of writing, we suspect, 
in which he is best calculated to shine. The father 
of his friend Wergeland was a member of the 
Convention that framed the constitution. Some 
extracts from his account of the proceedings of 
the Convention, are not the least amusing por- 
tions of our author's volumes. ‘Take the follow- 
ing scrap for instance :— 

“ Occasionally, members, when it comes to their 
turn to vote, are asleep. During one of the debates 
towards the conclusion of the sitting, the member for 

was in the arms of Morpheus, and had to be 
shaken up before he found his voice. Upon awaking, 
he simply inquired how Mr. Se-and-So had voted, 
added, that he means to vote with him, and went to 
sleep again. To another member a vote of thanks 
was proposed, over the dinner-table, for his quiet de- 
meanour during the whole of the meeting. For much 
business to be got through, it is by no means neces- 
sary that ali should either work, or speak. Great is 
the authority of a silent member. G W. (I 
suppose Grey. Wedel) speaks in favour of Jewish 
emancipation ; yet with no particularenergy orearnest- 
ness. A select few support him. The rest are against 
him in toto, At present no Israelite can set foot upon 
Norwegian ground. The Hamburgh merchants have 
to travel there by proxy. And excluded they are 
likely to remain. Mr. Wergeland, a thoroughly 
liberal-minded man, has the following remarks upon 
Grev. Wedel’s motion—* We want no Jews here, we 
have Jews enough of our own persuasion. Men that 
have the whole world for a father-land’ (he might as 
well have talked of having all the people in it for a 
father) * may well afford to leave us our little slice of 
it to ourselves. Their presence would only serve to 
impoverish the people.’ A bad pun is but a poor 
excuse for the denial of religious liberty.” 

The following history of a compromise also 
deserves to be recorded :— 

“The next day is the Sabbath. J. D. proposes 
that Sunday be no day of rest, and that, as the 
assembly is pressed for time, the members keep on 
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their sittings throughout the week. Exceptions are 





taken to this. ‘ The King’s law,’ says Pr. H > 
* orders that all persons should, on this day, be at their 
respective parish churches.’ (Hear and laughter; the 
respective parish churches of some of the members 
being a thousand miles off.) ‘By parish churches I 
mean the church of Eidsvold.’ The matter was voted 
on, and the majority decided in favour of doing work 
on the Sabbath. Hereupon the Noes became recu- 
sant. No legislation can go on, unless two-thirds of 
the members are present. Every member must at- 
tend, unless he can show a lawful reason for being 
absent. Now to do work on a Sunday is unlawful; 
so the minority determine upon bringing the business 
to a stand still, by keeping away. The president pro- 
posed a compromise. The assembly shall dine early 
to-day, and meet again after dinner. This is assented 
to. And nowa theological dispute supplants the poli- 
tical one. ‘I know no Latin and Greek,’ says one 
of the county members from Vestland, ‘ but I know 
that you may do nothing on a Sunday, except give 
assistance to your oxen and your asses. We are 
neither one nor the other.’ ” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Latham’s partiality to 
Norway, he is obliged to confess, that the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors is increasing there 
with alarming rapidity ; and also that the north- 
ern provinces of the kingdom are declining in 
population, while the Russians daily gain more 
and more on the neglected fisheries. He bears 
witness to the violent hatred felt by the Nor- 
wegians towards the latter nation, as well as 
towards the Swedes; but gives us none of that 
information which would enable us to draw the 
line between the language of ancient and jealous 
nationality, and that of antipathies founded on 
fear or irritation. On the whole, we find Mr. 
Latham’s volumes fatiguingly light; yet they 
have something in them indicative of an author 
capable of doing better. 





The Political Songs of England. Edited by T. 
Wright, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. Published by the 
Camden Society. 

Relique Antiquie. Nos. If. and III. 
Pickering. 

THERE is no error more common than that of 

estimating ancient institutions and past events by 

modern standards, and in nothing is this more 
apparent than in the accounts usually given of 
the monastic orders and scholastic philosophy. 

No man ever founded an order with the pre- 

pense purpose of doing mischief; no institution, 

indeed, ever had a long date of existence if it 

did not in some way or other contribute to the 

benefit and advancement of mankind. The 

first resistance to barbaric pride and pontific 
luxury was made in the monasteries ; the Refor- 
mation itself began in the Augustinian cloisters; 
and in the volume before us, just published 
by the Camden Society, it is shown that the 
liberty of the monastery heralded the liberty of 
the press,—that Political Songs were the pre- 
cursors of ‘leading articles,’—and that the 
minstrels, the newsvenders of the day, came 
regularly to the monasteries for fresh supplies to 
hawk over the country. It was a necessary 
result that the earlier songs should be written in 

Latin, the universal language of the church and 

cloister; but in process of time writers in the 

vulgar tongue, the unstamped press of the day, 
appeared as competitors. 

The earliest pieces in the volume belong to 
the reign of King John : in the disputes between 
him and the Pope, several of the monastics joined 
their sovereign, not so much from loyalty, as from 
jealousy of the secular clergy, especially the 
bishops :— 

Utar contra vitia carmine rebelli ; 
Mel proponunt alii, fel supponunt melli, 
Pectus subest ferreum deauratz pelli, 
Et leonis spolium induunt aselli. 

Disputat cum animo facies rebellis, 
Mel ab ore defluit, mens est plena fellis ; 


Non est totum melleum quod est instar mellis; 
Facies est alia pectoris quai pellis. 
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Vitium est in opere, virtus est in ore, 

Picem tegunt animi niveo colore : 
Membra dolent singula capitis dolore, 
Et radici consonat pomum in sapore. 

Roma mundi caput est, sed nil capit mundum : 
Quod pendet a capite totum est in mundum ; 
Transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 
Et de fundo redolet quod est juxta fundum. 

Roma capit singulos et res singulorum ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 

{bi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
Et solvit contraria copia nummorum. 

Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat 
Suam, vel alterius, hoe in primis legat,— 
Nisi det pecuniam Roma totum negat, 

Qui plus dat pecunia melius allegat. 
Romani capitulum habent in decretis, 
Ut petentes audiant manibus repletis : 
Dabis aut non dabitur, petunt quia petis; 
Qua mensura seminas, et eadem metis. 

The third line in the following stanza, of a 
satire against the bishops in the reign of Henry 
III., appears to us incorrect :— 

Licet ager cum egrotis, 
Et ignotus cum ignotis, 
Fungar tamen vice totis, 
Jus usurpans sacerdotis ; 
flete, Syon tilia, 
presides ecclesia 
imitantur hodie 
Christum a remotis. 

We think it should be read “ Fungar tamen 
vice cotis,” I will act as a whetstone,—a common 
Latin proverb frequently used by ecclesiastical 
writers to express the relations of a bishop to his 
clergy. The concluding verse is remarkable for 
the allusion to the proverbs of Solomon, in the 
description of the church, as “ another daughter 
of the horse-leech taken to wife by the venal 
state.” 

The song on the Tailors, belonging to the same 
reign, is a humorous satire on the extravagant 
dresses of the great. The opening may be thus 
rendered in halting verses like the original :— 

Ye are Gods, as I've said, 
Then why should I dread 
Your festival praise to unfold ? 
Ye are Gods, it is true, 
For ye turn to new 
The vests that are tatter’d and old. 


The new cloth ye shape 





To a mantle or cape, 
But the cape is the prior creation ; | 
And when it is worn 
To a mantle, ‘twill turn 
A proper tran-sub-stantiation. 

Simon de Montfort is the hero of the songs 
relating to the baronial wars; they are remark- 
able for a spirit of religious enthusiasm which | 
sometimes reminds us of the age of Cromwell. 
On the accession of Edward I. a sudden change 
in popular feeling becomes manifest. ‘The monks 
are found to have sunk in popular estimation, 
probably because the supply greatly exceeded 
the demand. St. Louis, of France, bequeathed 
to Christendom several new orders, all of which 
were more or less infected by the bigotry, gene- 
rated in the Albigensian wars ; and as the pious 
haste of founders could not wait for the tedious 
examination of candidates, many of the members 
brought disgrace on their profession by scanda- 
lous lives. ‘The order of Fair Ease,’’ which 
the author feigns to have included the vices of 
all the rest, is a satire on the English monks in 
the time of Edward I. One curious passage 
may be thus freely rendered—it is part of the 
attack on the Preaching Friars: — 


Now, to borrow from the Preachers,— 
Craftiest of overreachers,— 

Like them, when you ply a sinner 
Give the sermon after dinner: 
Thirsty men resist appealing, 
Hungry stomachs have no feeling, 
Stout they bide the wordy pelting;— 
But when wine the soul is melting, 
Broken are the stony fences, 

Then the godly work commences, 
Supsand sermons force the border, 
A soul is won to join your order. 


During the reign of Edward I. a spirit of free- 
dom and of commercial enterprise became rife 
in England; from both causes much interest 
was felt in the struggle of the Flemings against 
the King of France. One of the most lively 
ballads in the collection celebrates the victory of | 





the Flemish “ webbes and fullaris” (weavers and 
fullers) over the haughty chivalry of France. 

Another curious song is a kind of irregular ode 
on the violation of the Charter by Edward II, 
We shall quote a portion of it, describing the 
causes assigned by four wise men for the lamen- 
table condition of England :— 


The ferste seide, ‘* 1 understonde 
Ne may no king wel ben in londe, 
Under God Alnihte, 
But he cunne himself rede, 
llou he shall in londe lede 
Everi man wid rihte. 
For might is riht, 
Liht is night, 
And fiht is fliht. 
For miht is riht, the lond is laweless ; 
For nilit is liht, the lond is loreless ; 
For fiht is fliht, the lond is nameles.” 


That other seide a word ful god, 
** Whoso roweth azein the flod, 
Off sorwe he shal drinke ; 
Also hit fareth bi the unsele, 
A man shal have litel hele 
Ther agein to swinke. 
Nu on is two, 
Another is wo, 
And frend is fo. 
For on is two, that lond is streintheles ; 
For wel is wo, the lond is reutheles ; 
For frend is fo, the lond is loveles. 


That thridde seide, ** It is no wonder 
Off thise eyres that goth under, 

When theih comen to londe 
Proude and stoute, and ginneth zelpe, 
Ac of thing that sholde helpe 

Have theih noht on honde. 

Nu lust haveth leve, 

Thef is reve, 

And pride hath sleve. 
For lust hath leve, the lond is theweles ; 
For thef is reve, the lond is penyles; 
For pride hath sleve, the lond is almusles. 


The ferthe seide, that he is wod 
That dwelleth to muchel in the flod, 
For gold or for auhte; 
For gold or silver, or any wele, 
Hunger or thurst, hete or chele, 
Al shal gon to nohte. 
Nu wille is red, 
Wit is qued, 
And god is ded. 
For wille is red, the lond is wreeful ; 
For wit is qued, the lond is wrongful ; 
For god is ded, the lond is sinful. 


Langtoft’s Chronicle is added to the collection 
on account of the many snatches of English song 
interspersed with the Norman French. It is 
edited with great care and critical sagacity, and 
will be found a valuable addition to the rhyming 
romances of Normandy published by the French 


| government. 


The second publication, named at the head of 
this article, has been already noticed in the 
Atheneum; the new numbers contain some 
curious illustrations of ancient manners, not the 
least so is the description of the ancient horn- 
book :— 

A place, as man may se, 

Quan a chyld to scole xal set be, 
A bok hym is browt, 

Naylyd on a brede of tre, 

That men callyt an abece, 
Pratylych i-wrout. 

Wrout is on the bok withoute 

-v. paraffys grete and stoute, 
Rolyd in rose-red ; 

That is set withoutyn doute 
In tokenyng of Cristes ded. 

Red letter in parchemyn 

Maketh a chyld good and fyn 
Lettrys to loke and se. 

Be this bok men may dyvyne 

That Cristes body was ful of pyne, 
That deyid on rode tre. 

A hymn to the Virgin, in English and Latin 
of the thirteenth century, is remarkable for the 
smoothness of its verse and sweetness of its 
melody. We shall quote the three first stanzas: 


Of on that is so fayr and brigt, 
velut maris stella, 
Brighter than the day is ligt, 
parens et puella. 
Te crie to the, thou se to me, 
Levedy, preye thi sone for me, 
tam pia, 
That ie mote come to the, 
Maria. 
Al this world was for-lore 
Eva peccatrice, 
Tyl our Lord was y-bore 
de te genetrice. 
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—— 
With ave it went away, 
Thuster nyth and comz the day 
salutis ; 
The welle springet hut of the 
virtutis. 
Levedi, flour of alle thing, 
rosa sine spina, 
Thu bere Jhesu hevene king, 
gratia divina ; 
Of alle thu berst the pris, 
Levedi, quene of parays 
clecta, 
Mayde milde, moder es 
effeeta. 
The song of the school-boy at Christmas in 
Macaronic verse, is appropriate to the season :— 
Ante finem termini baculus portamus, 
Capud hustiarii frangere debpinus ; 
Si preceptor nos petit quo debeinus ire, 
Breviter respondemus, non est tibi scire. 
© pro nobilis doctor, now we youe pray, 
Ut velitis conceder to gyif hus leff to play. 
Nune propenimus ire, withowi any ney, 
Seolem dissolvere, I tell itt youe in fey. 
Sicut istud festum merth is for to make, 
Accipimus nostram diem owr leve for to take. 
Post natale festum, tull sor shall we qwake, 
Quum nos revenimus latens for to make. 
Ergo nos rogamus, hartly and holle, 
Ut isto die possimus to brek upe the seole. 


The best piece in the collection is ‘The Abbot 
of Gloucester’s Feast,’ written in dog Latin, like 
the Epistola Obscurorum Virorum, and, like 
that celebrated satire, not very remarkable for 
the delicacy of its details; for broad caricature, 
however, it would be difficult to find its rival. 





The Maiden Monarch, or Island Queen. 2 vols. 
Hastings. 
Ix running through the pages of this work, 
criticism finds itself irresistibly disarmed, because 
itis felt, at once, that the author is quite friend- 
less. The writers of such books are, primd facie, 
men having neither father, brothers, nor relations 
in any interested degree—no friends even—or 
they never would have been allowed to sacrifice 
themselves in this unheard-of manner. A con- 
sciousness of this restrains our truculent inclina- 
tions,—and will communicate an unwonted tone 
of mildness to the few remarks we shall offer. 
In the course of a three years’ wandering, our 
author and a friend (for, in the fiction, he has a 
friend, though, if all he says about him be true, 
he would have been much better without him), 
in some unknown sea or other, discover an 
island, on which they induce the captain of their 
vessel to land them, and are surprised to find 
that its manners, customs, climate, institutions, 
and political position are those of England—the 
great kingdom of which the said island is the 
seat being, then, also, under the sway of a young 
maiden queen, who has recently succeeded to 
the throne of her ancestors. Under this slender 
disguise, the author institutes himself Fénélon to 
Queen Victoria; and is good enough to solve for 
her all the knotty questions of government and 
legislation, in a spirit of considerable originality 
and unquestionable benevolence. With good taste, 
however, and perhaps some shrewdness, the wis- 
dom with which the volumes overflow is not utter- 
ed by the narrator, but comes out of the Queen's 
own mouth,—she being one of those marvels of 
princesses with whom the world has made its 
principal acquaintance through the pages of fairy 
tales. Where, indeed, this young creature got 
all the wisdom, which she enunciates in good 
set and inexhaustible phrases, nowhere appears. 
Fortunately, the Queen has an aged minister 
in whom she can confide, and who supports her 
in her projects—that is, so far as a silent vote goes 
—for her Majesty does all the talking of the 
book ; and we trust it may be held no disloyalty 
in our author's island, to say that she is terribly 
prosy. Tothis unhappy old man she “spins” such 
“yarns” as are admirably calculated to exhibit 
the power of endurance which a courtier must 
possess. They, however, kill him at last,—and 
really the death of this old noble is a relief. It 
is like the lifting off a night-mare. We would 





have offered our readers a specimen of the dis- 
courses that killed the Prime Minister—or, as 
an Irishman would say, “ the tune the old cow 
died of,” but are warned by his fate, and would 
not willingly lessen their number. 

The Queen’s experiments in morals are, how- 
ever, the characteristic portion of the book; and 
it would not be fair to the author to leave him 
without adducing one, which may stand as a 
sample of the whole. We will therefore ex- 
hibit his views on a subject of great import- 
ance, on which, indeed, much has been already 
written, and more will,—unless our author 
should be considered to have settled the ques- 
tion. We allude to the subject of punish- 
ment for the higher offences. Of course, capital 
penalties have no place in this writer's code,— 
as we hope they will not long have in any ; but, 
in their place, he substitutes a penitentiary sys- 
tem of his own, which has such features of 
novelty as make it worth the consideration of 
legislators. In her search after a subject for her 
experiment, the Queen is so fortunate as to 


ruflian, steeped in blood. Thereupon, she 
causes to be erected in a picturesque part of 
her own park, at , a sort of cottage 
ornée, surrounded by a garden; and, when 
the murderer’s pleasant residence is complete, 
she has the condescension to go for him to the 
Newgate of that capital, in her own carriage,— 
take him down the road (together with his mo- 
ther, a most horrible and blood-thirsty old wo- 
man) in that rapid and luxurious mode of travel- 
ling which royal carriages and relays furnish,— 
introduce him into his elegant home,—mzeke 
him a speech, which, being metaphorical, he 
does not fully comprehend,—requests that, in 
cultivating his garden, if there should be any 
plant in her conservatories or shrubberies to 
which he takes a fancy, he wili, without hesita- 
tion, apply for it (Vol. I. p. 131); and then 
withdraws, congratulating herself on having se- 
cured such pleasant neighbours. Her next step 
is to cause an observatory to be erected (Vol. I. 
p- 133), so overgrown with ivy (Vol. IT. p. 15) 
that no human eye can penetrate it from the 
outside (it is not mentioned how this vegetable 
feat is achieved), from whence, daily, for many 
weary and almost hopeless months, she watches 
the progress of that moral amelioration which is 
to be effected by merciful treatment—and the 
influences of nature. At length, “one fine 
morning,” as Captain Marryat would say, the 
ruflian is observed, from amid the clustering 
foliage of the newly-raised turret, looking at a 
rose-tree, from whence he condescends to raise 
his eyes, for the first time, to “the flowering 
shrubs and trees which overhung the garden 
wall, and from them to the clear blue sky above 
him.” Thereupon, the experiment is considered 
successful ;—the perfume of the rose has sweet- 
ened his spirit—and the system is established. 
This treatment was certainly bold, as well as 
merciful. It was worth while to be a murderer 
under a Queen like that. We confess that we 
are favourable to the author's views. A cottage 
in Windsor Park is a retreat greatly to our taste, 
and it might be convenient to know that there 
were a variety of roads leading to such a thing, 
through the several pages of the statute book. 
A great many of the lieges, under such a system 
of criminal jurisprudence would, we think, be 
likely to become neighbours of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. We have our favourite spots, 
however, and the only improvement which we 
should suggest on the plan, as developed in the 
case of the interesting Bertrand, would be that, 
in the event of conviction, in our own particular 
case, Her Majesty should allow us to select our 
location. 








stumble upon a most unequivocal case-hardened | 





Austria. By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq., F.R.S. 
2 vols. Murray. 
Tue work before us consists of two parts; a 
narrative of travels through the Austrian domi- 
nions, and a series of discussions on their social 
and political condition, arranged with reference 
to its various most important clements—religion, 
education, morality, jurisprudence, feudal and 
municipal institutions, civil and military adminis- 
trations, and domestic and foreign policy. The 
travels, forming the subject-matter of the first 
volume, are evidently those of a man whose 
design in visiting foreign countries is less to re- 
mark external objects, than to examine and study 
the moral and political phenomena presented by 
the state of society, and the mechanism and 
effects of government. Hence, although the 
narrative portion of Mr. Turnbull's work pos- 
sesses considerable interest, and deserves a place 
among the best productions of modern tourists,— 
containing, as it does, much agreeable and valua- 
ble observation upon every prominent object of 
curiosity which he found scattered through the 
range of an empire so various in its composition, 
comprising nations so different in their history, 
their manners, and their language, such diversi- 
ties of scenery, and so great a number of polished 
and celebrated cities,—it is to the other division 
of the work we must refer our readers for what 
we consider the more important and best exe- 
cuted part of it. ‘The Austrian despotism is 
every day becoming more and more an object of 
deep and anxious regard with the politician and 
philanthropist. It begins to divide, with the great 
American democracy, the attention of all who 


| prosecute the study of human happiness, and the 


science of civilization and government. A mul- 
titude of questions, intricate and startling, spring 
out of the consideration of its policy, its establish- 
ments, and their effects (in many cases so sur- 
prising and paradoxical,) upon the social system 
and the condition of the people. A writer, there- 
fore, whose long and diligent researches into 
the state of Austria has enabled him to collect 
much valuable information respecting it, and 
to throw much light upon all the chief points of 
the various problems which it suggests, renders 
political science a service of no small moment. 
We want more such books as Mr. Turnbull's 
‘ Austria.” Except Mr. Henry Bulwer’s ‘ France,’ 
and one or two other works of like character, 
modern travellers have been too generally occu- 
pied with statues, pictures, architecture, operas, 
pageants, costumes, banquets, and the like topics: 
seeing every thing in the country visited but the 
people and the circumstances that affect their 
welfare ; admirable painters of an Alpine scene, 
a pass in the Tyrol, or a gorge in the Pyrenees,— 
acute critics of a turban or mantilla,—diligent 
chroniclers of road-side adventures, wrangles 
with inn-keepers, and squabbles with post-boys, 
—but conveying as little knowledge to their 
readers on the chief objects of interest and 
concern with enlightened men, as if there was 
nothing in Italy or Spain so unworthy of notice 
as the Italian or the Spaniard. We do not, of 
course, mean to question the value of any work 
by which any sort or degree of information as 
to foreign states, upon even the subordinate 
matters we allude to, is communicated to the 
public; we merely censure the too prevalent in- 
attention of our English /owris/s to those topics 
which demand the largest share of their notice ; 
and we would impress upon such as are ambi- 
tious of meriting the higher title of éravellers, 
that the “ quicquid agunt homines” must forma 
main ingredient of the “ farrago libelli.” Bacon, 
in the essay on travel, arranges “ihe things 
to be seen and observed” in their natural 
and just order, placing first “the courts of 
princes, especially when they give audience to 
ambassadors ; the courts of justice, while they sit 
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and hear causes, and so of consistories ecclesias- 
tic;” and closing the catalogue with “triumphs, 
masks, feasts, weddings, and such shows,” of 
which he merely observes, “ that they are not to 
be neglected.” All we contend for is, that the 
points which the great philosopher and essayist 
says “are not to be neglected,” ought not to form 
the leading objects ofa traveller's attention, and 
the staple of his published narrative on his 
return home. ‘The author of the work before us, 
properly entitled ‘ Austria,’ has seen and re- 
corded his opinions of things with a due regard 
to their several claims upon the notice of an 
enlightened observer. He has studied, indeed, 
more than the courts of monarchs, the tribunals 
of justice, or the synods of churchmen ; he has 
extended the precept of Bacon so as to compre- 
hend, amongst the subjects of primary considera- 
tion, what in Bacon’s time was not sufticiently 
regarded even by men of his extraordinary range 
of thought and commanding intellect—the state 
of the bulk of the human species and the vast | 
combination of physical and political causes, 

which severally affect, and collectively produce it. , 
This it is to be a traveller, not a tourist: to see 
the country itself, not merely lounge through 
the streets of Vienna and ramble through the 
Styrian mountains, then return to England, and | 
publish a pompous book on Austria, from which | 
it were as hard to discover the condition of that 
empire and its population, as to ascertain the | 
state of Italy and Switzerland from Mrs. Starke’s 
guide-book. We must, however, cite a few) 
passages of interest from the first portion of the | 
work in our hands, before we proceed to notice | 
the more elaborate and important contents of the | 
second volume. Our first extract exhibits a | 
political curiosity, which, though not of Austrian | 
growth, fell under our author’s observation 
during his sojourn in the Austrian territories. | 
At a desolate chateau, a few miles from Prague, 

he paid a visit of respect to the exiled Bourbons, 

and found that imbecile and fallen family enact- 

ing the dreary farce of royalty in a kingdom 

bounded by a garden wall, without servants, 

without carriages, with scarce a comfort in their 

prostrate fortunes but the insane hope of restora- 

tion to the throne of France. There was the 

old king—now only “a king in jest”—clothed 

in a long brown great coat, stooping much, but 

still animated and even gay, enjoying the plea- 

sures of the chase in the Bohemian parks, and 

speaking with an air of lofty ‘ commiseration, 

not of anger,” of the people who were once his 

subjects. There was the young duke, “a fine 

stout healthy youth, with the Bourbon features 

strongly marked, and a clear ruddy complexion.” 

There was the Duchesse d’Angouléme, little 

changed, and alone of the once regal circle 

cherishing no sanguine anticipations of the future. 

The Duchesse de Berri was absent at a distant 

residence assigned her by the Austrian govern- 

ment. The part of Prime Minister was played bythe 

Duc de Blacas, and that of Master of the Horse 

by the Count O’ Hegerty—a Master of the Horse 

without a stud! So much is necessary to intro- 

duce the following passage, in which, as we have 

said, the reader will find one of the curiosities of 
politics :— 

“ Yet was this little court said to be divided into 
parties, and distracted with animosities and factions. 
It is a subject which, had it come to my knowledge 
from personal observations made during my inter- 
course with the parties concerned, I should not have 
felt myself at liberty to enlarge; but there can be 
no breach of confidence in stating facts which were 
notorious both in Germany and in France, and 
which were communicated to me from various in- 
different quarters. It will excite a smile of pity in 
the reader to learn that now, when the sovereign 
rule of France had passed away to another dynasty, 
the question, most fiercely agitated by the adherents 








of the exiled princes, was, which among them was 


the legitimate king. Previous to the departure from 
St. Cloud, the old sovereign, in the hope of averting 
the necessity to emigrate, had, conjointly with the 
Due d’Angouleme, signed an act of abdication in 
favour of the Duke de Bordeaux; in whose name, 
under the title of Henry V., certain proclamations 
were accordingly issued. After the whole family had 
quitted France, Charles was persuaded by his 
religious advisers tv consider this act, extorted by 
circumstances, as null and void; and although it is 
believed that he had not the slightest personal wish 
to return to the throne, yet a feeling was enforced 
upon him that he could not lawfully divest himself 
of the sovereignty, or transfer to another the duties 
which he owed to his people. The question raised 
upon this point, however apparently ridiculous, was 
not devoid of political importance. The legitimate 
party, the adherents of the exiled family, were still 
strong and numerous in France; and of these the 
large majority would have openly acted, (with what 
success it is vain now to inquire) for the restoration of 
Henry V., but they felt that any such attempt in 
favour of Charles, must, from the great unpopularity 
of his last measures, be wholly unavailing. These, 
therefore, with the Duchess de Berri at their head, 
entreated from Charles a frank repetition of his act 
of abdication; but with this request Charles, on 
alleged religious grounds, peremptorily and ever after 
constantly refused to comply. Hence the efforts of 
the legitimists were divided, and in a great measure 
paralyzed. Among a large proportion of them, the 


| doctrine of allegiance to Divine right prevented their 
| acknowledgment of Henry, while Charles maintained 


his pretensions ; and yet all felt alike that any at- 


| tempt in favour of Charles himself would be a vain 


and fruitless effort. The Carlists and the Henriquists 
became two distinct and opposing parties; and their 
divisions may probably have been aggravated by the 
personal unkindness existing between the Duchess 
d’Angouléme and the Duchess de Berri, who were 
considered the respective leaders of each.” 

Mr. Turnbull tells us that he entered Upper 
Styria with the ‘ Consolations in Travel’ in his 
hand; that he visited the lakes of Halstadt and 
Gmunden, and looked in vain for “ the eternal 
snow, and other descriptive peculiarities,” which 
make so pretty a figure in the book of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. The following passage will dispose 
the public to some little tinge of infidelity in the 
adventures of continental tourists, even when the 
adventurer and narrator is a philosopher of the 
rank of Davy :— 

“The Traun leaps grandly from the lake at its 
northern extremity, and flows through the descending 
vale. We followed its course ten miles farther, and 
arrived at the celebrated falls, over which the Presi- 
dent records his having been projected, and dragged 
apparently lifeless to the shore, by the strong fishing- 
tackle of a stranger who was angling just below. The 
fall itself is about forty feet, and the mass of water 
considerable : but it derives more interest from the 
adventure of Sir Humphry, than from its own beauty 
or grandeur ; and it was therefore with some feelings 
of disappointment that we ascertained the adventure 
itself to be utterly devoid of foundation—a mere 
fiction of the poetical philosopher. The story itself 
was well known to all the cottagers about, for it had 
been repeated by every English tourist ; and the addi- 
tion has been made, doubtless by some English wag, 
that the angler below the falls was the present King 
of Bavaria; but all agreed that the adventure was a 
fable, introduced, no doubt, by the ardent genius of 
the author, to grace one of the most elegant and in- 
teresting publications that ever proceeded from the 
press.” 

Near Lietzen the author visited the celebrated 
Benedictine monastery of Admont,—by far the 
richest, and, with one exception, the largest in 
the Austrian empire. 

“'The regular establishment of monks at this noble 
abbey is ninety ; but of these we found twenty only 
resident. In conformity with the system enforced by 
the Austrian government, as explained in the chapter 
on Religion (Vol. II.), the rest were out in the world, 
employed as professors in the universities, and other 
institutions for the education of youth, or fulfilling 
the duties of parochial incumbents in the parishes 
attached to the monastery. Those who remained 








were likewise fully occupied. On some devolved the 
sacred or administrative offices of the abbey itself; on 
others the instruction of the youth of the district 
whose gymnasium was within their walls; while to 
others again was committed the charge of the educa- 
tion bestowed on a body of students in theology, fit. 
teen or twenty in number, who were boarded at a 
certain rate of payment within the abbey.” 

From this Mr. Turnbull naturally digresses 
into an historical view of the principal monastic 
orders now existing and established in Austria, 
The following testimony to the virtues and ser- 
vices of the Benedictines will be read with jn- 
terest ; and we particularly recommend it to the 
attention of those whose narrow education may 
have imbued them with an indiscriminate aver- 
sion to monasticism. 

«The Benedictines, in the meantime, pursued in 
peace their benevolent cause. They had derived 
their origin from St. Benedict, who, as early as 
about the year 530, promulgated his rule, com- 
bining religious observances with severe bodily 
labour; but, as centuries passed on, and wealth 
increased, they had substituted undé Papal sane- 
tion mental for corporeal exertion. They had 
thus become the promulgators of religious, elegant, 
and useful learning, and of all those arts which tend 
to the improvement and happiness of man. Their 
missions went forth into the wildest mountain regions, 
administering comfort to the souls and bodies of the 
stragzling natives; and wherever they fixed a station, 
which in time arose to be a succensal monastery, 
there were morasses drained and forests cleared ; 
agriculture and the decencies of life extended—while 
around their walls a town was gradually formed, the 
offspring and recipient of their instructions and their 
charities. Active and contemplative philosophy were 
united in their mansions. It is through them that 
the treasures of ancient learning have been preserved 
for us. Their libraries were the safe asylum for the 
tolls of Homer and of Horace, which barbarous fana- 
ticism would have devoted to the flames as emana- 
rions of idolatrous heathenism. Of painting and 
sculpture they were the enlightened patrons ; and 
music is indebted to Benedictine genius for the con. 
struction of the organ, and the first adaptation of har- 
monies. As originators or agents of religious missions 
their zeal was ever tempered with judgment and kind- 
ness. To them the northern European nations owe, 
in a principal degree, their conversion to Christianity. 
Augustine, the founder of the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury, our earliest primate, was a Benedictine; and 
to prelates of this rule may be traced the origin 
of nearly all our other cathedral edifices. Neither 
has the order forfeited, in later times, that high pre- 
eminence over other fraternities, in what even a Pro- 
testant may call moral dignity, of which it might 
boast in the most flourishing periods of its history. 
WheresoeverI havevisited Benedictine communities, 
in the various countrics of Europe, or even on the 
western side of the Atlantic, I have found them a body 
of well-educated, well-conducted gentlemen. They 
partake, of course, somewhat of the peculiar charac- 
teristic of their respective nation, whatsoever it may 
be. In Spain (where they were always very few) they 
may be somewhat less indulgently tolerant than at 
Naples—in Austria more actively laborious than in 
Lombard y—but in all parts they are highly superior 
to the monastic orders around them. Individually 
they live with great temperance, but no ascetic 
severity. Nowhere do they practise or recommend 
any peculiar austerities or confinements, and in no 
country have they allowed themselves to be instru- 
ments of persecution. It may perhaps be correct to 
say,that,asregards Roman Catholic countries, religion 
has been more tolerant in proportion as the Benedic- 
tine has been the prevailing character of monachism. 
In Spain the order was little known, and the land was 
delivered over to the Dominican fury ; while in the 
kingdom of Naples, the cradle of the Benedictine 
system, the court of Rome could never obtain even 
the admission of the inquisition.” 

The magnificent Imperial Library at Vienna 
is thus described :— 

“ Foremost among these, situated in a portion of 
a pile of building close beside the palace, erected in 
great part by the Emperor Joseph IL, for the arrange- 
ment of public museums, is the Imperial Library. 
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It contains, according to the accurate details of Balbi, 
about 270,000 volumes printed since the year 1500, 
12,000 incunabula (books printed previous to the year 
1500), 16,016 manuscripts, and 11,240 portfolios, 
containing one of the richest collections of engravings 
in Europe. These treasures are principally contained 
in one grand room, 240 (Vienna) feet long, by 45 
wide, and 62 high, having an oval dome of 30 feet 
elevation above the general ceiling, and in five sub- 
sidiary rooms of smaller dimensions; but asthe annual 
increase is from 3,500 to 3,800 volumes, the want of 
additional space is severely felt. This increase arises 
partly from the deposit of one copy of every work 
published in the Austrian territories, and partly from 
the purchase of foreign books,—for which latter 
object, together with the cost of binding, and the pur- 
chase of engravings and manuscripts (the salaries of 
officers being paid separately), there isa fixed annual 
donation of 19,000 florins, or 1,900/. sterling; besides 
such further funds as are required, and are readily 
granted by the government, for the purchase of any 
specific works of expense. For five hours in every 
day the library is open to the public. No introduc- 
tion is requisite: I have often passed an hour or two 
there, amid probably forty or fifty persons, commo- 
diously seated in a comfortable room, and, owing to 
the excellence of the catalogues, supplied with re- 
markable promptness with the books they require.” 

The regulation of the various literary institu- 
tions in Austria is highly commended by our 
author. On the museums, and the like esta- 
blishments at Vienna,he pronounces the following 
encomium ;—justly apprehending in what the 
chief utility of such collections consists, and in 
what the skill of their management is best exhi- 
bited :— 

“Of these museums generally, as indeed of most 
of the institutions under the Austrian government, 
the high and eminent exellence is their admirable 
adaptation to practical utility. 
countries we had seen articles of greater individual 
rarity ; entire assemblages of certain branches, more 
copious and complete ; but in no one were the various 
objects, to our apprehension, so ably and lucidly 
arranged, labelled, described, and exhibited, as at 


Vienna; and this, too, in a city, where space and | 
Medals and shells are, from | 


light are so defective. 





the instrument and safeguard of individual hap- 
piness—as to convert into a habit and a pleasure 
that passive obedience which it ever inculcates as 
a duty.” It is not, however, to be understood 
that this theory—for a theory it merely is—ap- 
plies to the entire compass of the empire. Our 
author informs us that the principle of the Aus- 
trian monarchy is modified in Hungary by the 
ancient rights of the nobility, and in Italy by the 
entire discrepancy of character between the 
Italians and Germans. It is only in the German | 
provinces that the paternal principle can be pro- 
perly contemplated; and even there it is but a 
graft upon the stem of feudal institutions. 

We have called the view of the Austrian go- 
vernment here taken, (and which agrees with 
the received notions respecting it,) a theory—a 
mere theory. We so designate it, not because we 
think it inadequate to explain the leading phe- 
nomena which the empire presents, but because 
we consider this ‘ patriarchal” or “ parental” 
principle rather as the happy accident of a few 
reigns, eminent for wise and beneficent adminis- 
tration, than as any fixed law in the political 
system of the Austrian dominions, by virtue of 
which their princes rule paternally, and filial 
obedience, rewarded by national prosperity, dis- 
tinguishes the people. The despotism of Austria 
is not exempt from the general objection to all | 
absolute government—the want of security for 
the wisdom and benevolence of the supreme 
authority. The well-being of the subject is an | 
accident; the government which is parental under 
a monarch of sense and goodness, is novercal 
under one of an opposite character. ‘The most per- 
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| fect form of government which the human mind 


In those of other | 


has a conception of, is an autocracy of the sim- | 
plest kind; we allude, of course, to the sove- | 
reignty of the Divine Ruler of the world ; but the 
perfection of this.sovereignty results from the 


| qualities of infinite wisdom and infinite goodness 


their vast variety and number, necessarily deposited | 


in drawers, and are shown only on demand ; but all 
the other contents of the museums are fully exhibited 
to the public, during a convenient number of hours ; 
and the student has ample opportunity of following 
up his researches therein, in connexion with the lee- 
tures gratuitously afforded on the principal branches 
of science. The museums have all, likewise, a library 
of chosen books relating to the species of science 
or art, to which they are severally devoted ; and asa 
sort of general appendix to them all (if I may use 
the term,) is the remarkable Gallery of Ambras in 
the suburbs. This is likewise an Imperial collection, 
of which the principal part was transported hither 
from the Castle of Ambras in the Tyrol. It consists 
of a most interesting and amusing mass of rare ob- 
jects in every department, arms and armour of the 
middle ages, ancient portraits, books, manuscripts, 
domestic and military utensils from Greenland, the 
Sandwich Islands, &c.” 

The second volume of the work, which we have 
already stated to be the most striking and valu- 
able part of it, opens with the author’s idea of 
the principle of the Austrian government, which 
he characterizes by the epithet “patriarchal ;” 
and adds—*‘ were its description to be attempted 
in a single word, perhaps the most appropriate, 
although still inadequate expression, would be 
reverence.” ‘* Itregards,” he says, “ the whole 
community as members of a common family, 
varying in station, avocations, and faculties, but 
all of them objects alike of the fatherly solicitude 
of the ruling power, to which all are bound in 
filial, not servile, dependence. Hence it is the 
aim of the government, while wielding the sceptre 
of nominal autocracy, to conciliate the affections 
rather than to excite the apprehensions ; to per- 
mit no question of its supreme authority, but to 
make the weight of that authority so light and 
indulgent, as to render it, in the popular belief, 





necessarily belonging to the very idea of the | 
Monarch of all things. But where is the security | 
for the fatherly dispositions of any human poten- 
tate? An Augustus is sueceeded by a Tiberius 
—a Titus by a Domitian. ‘The want of guarantee 
for the virtues indispensable in an autocrat, sug- 
gested the organization of free constitutions, and 
the control of popular assemblies ; and it is sin- 
gular enough, that the very country where such 
diffusion of the powers of government was esta- 
blished in the remotest times of which we have 
historical record, should now be remarkable for 
the experiment of their concentration in the 
hands of a sole monarch,—an experiment hitherto 
not unsuccessful, although in its success there is 
nothing to command our confidence in the poli- 
tical principle upon which it is founded. 


An anecdote of the late Emperor Francis, re- 
lated by Mr. Turnbull, in the first volume, serves 
to illustrate the manner in which the government 
of Austria has been indebted, for its hold upon 
the people, to the personal qualities of its princes. 

“Connected with this subject, I may mention one 
of those minute traits of character, which so much 
endear the Austrian princes to the people. At the 
time when the cholera was raging at Vienna, the 
emperor, with an aide-de-camp, was strolling about in 
the streets of the city and suburbs, when a corpse 
was dragged past on a litter unaccompanied by a 
single mourner. The unusual circumstance attracted 
his attention, and he learnt, on inquiry, that the de- 
ceased was a poor person who had died of cholera, 
and that the relatives had not ventured on what was 
then considered the very dangerous office of attending 
the body to the grave. ‘Then,’ said Francis, ‘ we 
will supply their place, for none of my poor people 
should go to their grave without that last mark of 
respect ;’ and he followed the body to the distant 
place of interment, and, bare-headed, stood to see 
every rite and observance respectfully performed. 
By some sovereigns, past and present, such an act 
might have been performed for purposes of effect and 





eclat: but with Francis the public believed, and 
in my mind justly believed, that it was the mere 
result of genuine feeling.” 

The author illustrates the different nature of 
the relations, in which the Italian and Hungarian 
dominions of Austria stand with respect to the 
Imperial authority, by comparing the Italian 
connexion to that of Ireland with Great Britain, 
and the Hungarian to that of Hanover with the 
same kingdom, before the demise of William LV. 
separated the Hanoverian Crown from the Eng- 
lish. It is justly remarked, that “the maxims 
which prevail in a nation in respect to the tenure 
and descent of property, are among the most 
influential of those which operate on the social 
system.” The first rule of the law of property 
in the German States is, one to the policy of 
which the recent course of our own legislature 
has borne testimony. The author describes it 
as “the egual character of all kinds of property.” 
There exists no distinction between real and 
personal estate: land and money are subject to 
the same laws of tenure, transfer, and inherit- 
ance. ‘The second principle is “the equality of 


| right in all subjects of the empire, to hold and 
| dispose of property without distinction of class 


or religion. The rights of property are the same 
to the Jew as to the Christian, and to the peasant 
as to the noble. A third great maxim, (most 
important in its political effects,) limits the 
powers of testamentary disposition to a specific 
portion, generally a moiety, of the testator’s 
property, restricting the inheritance of the re- 
sidue to the natural heirs in certain fixed pro- 
portions and degrees. In case of intestacy, 
property of every kind descends in equal shares 
to the children of both sexes, a life-interest, how- 
ever, being carved out as a provision for the 
surviving parent. Mr. Turnbull accuses the policy 
of Austria, we think with justice, of over-regu- 
lation with respect to the law of property; but 
he thinks, nevertheless, that the general rules it 
has established, harmonize well with the genius 
of the government ; on the one hand encouraging 
industry, and supporting parental authority, by 
the power reserved to dispose freely of one-half 
of each individual’s possessions; on the other, 
protecting the offspring from parental caprice, 
by the general assurance of the pflichttheil, or 
that portion of the estate which it is not in the 
parents’ power to alienate. With respect to the 
political influence of property, it is singular to 
see the despotic government of Austria pursuing 
the system acted upon in revolutionary France, 
and commonly considered so essentially demo- 
cratic. In Austria, however, it is certain that 
the result aimed at is the attainment of a just 
medium between undue accumulation, and ex- 
cessive subdivision ; the formation of a wealthy 
aristocracy, and the growth of a pauper popula- 
tion, being regarded as equally formidable to the 
Imperial power. 

The policy of the Austrian empire is altogether 
adverse to the existence of feudal institutions, 
and the local authority of the nobles over the rural 
population on their domains, is gradually giving 
place to municipal establishments and the prin- 
ciple of self-government. The author informs us, 
that the people of the German States live little 
on the fields they cultivate, but are collected in 
the villages. When a village counts 120 houses, 
it is entitled to become a chartered town, and 
the Crown is forward to grant the privilege. The 
charter conveys the usual corporate rights, the 
creation of a town-council, an internal police, 
and the power of raising money by rate on the 
inhabitants, or by loan under the common seal. 
This incorporation, however, is without preju- 
dice to the antecedent rights of feudal superiors, 
and accordingly the first use commonly made of 
the power of self-taxation is, to purchase inde- 
pendence of the neighbouring lord, upon the 
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attainment of which the new municipality owns 
no superiority but that of the empire itself. 

The system of feudal administration is de- 
scribed -by Mr. ‘Turnbull as generally mild and 
unoppressive, where the power is exercised by 
the nobles in person; but the case is often dif- 
ferent, where they are represented by agents. 
The latter, however, are closely watched by the 
imperial authorities, who, in noticing their de- 
linquencies, have it not only in view to protect 
the peasantry, but to lay the ground for limiting 
the power of the nobles. 

The same comprehensive benevolence towards 
all its subjects which animates the civil policy of 
Austria, is visible in its ecclesiastical institutions. 
The chapter on the subject of religion is one of 
the best in the work before us. We quote the 
following passage as an illustration both of the 
tolerant spirit and the absolute power of the late 
emperor :— 

“Tn all the German possessions of the crown, after 
the dread of Protestant supremacy or rivalry had 
passed away, general toleration was gradually intro- 
duced, and finally established by Joseph II.; so 
that, at this moment, every form of religion may in 
them be equally professed and exercised. At 
Vienna are, at present, consistorial congregations of 
Lutherans and Calvinists, Jewish synagogues, and 
churches of the oriental Greeks; but persons of 
every shade of religious creed are admissible to all 
stations of the army, law, and the civil government 
indifferently. Neither is this, as may be the case 
in some countries, a mere legal, and not a practical 
right. ‘The crown appears to be guided in its no- 
minations to rank and oftice wholly by other con- 
siderations than those of religious belief; and in the 
imperial family itself, among the remarkable in- 
stances which have occurred of the absence of 
religious intolerance, may be cited the circumstance 
of two brothers of the late Emperor Francis, the 
present Archdukes Charles and Joseph, having both 
formed their matrimonial unions beyond the pale of 
the Roman Catholic church. The latter (the actual 
Palatine of Hungary) has had three consorts, all of 
different religious professions,—the first being a mem- 
ber of the Greek church, the second of the Reformed 
or Calvinistic, and the third of the Lutheran Com- 
munion. ‘The Archduke Charles is now the widower 
of a Lutheran princess, whose demise, a few years 
since, ativrded an interesting illustration of the senti- 
ments and practice of the late emperor in matters of 
religious observance. It is the usual custom for the 
remains of members of the imperial family to be 
conveyed in state to the cathedral church of Saint 
Stephen, for the performance of the funeral rites, and 
thence to be transferred to the imperial vault in 
another district of the city. The emperor gave 
directions for the usual observance of the mournful 
solemnities; but the deceased having died, as she 
had lived, a Protestant, he ordered that the religious 
offices of her own community should be alone per- 
formed. The Archbishop of Vienna, at the desire 
of the Nuncio, obtained an interview with the em- 
peror, an‘ represented the incongruity of Protestant 
services being exhibited in the Catholic cathedral. 
‘Tell the Nuncio.’ said Francis, ‘that this is no 
affair of his; the Archduchess must be buried as I 
have directed.’ And so she was. The corpse was 
conyeved with all accustomed pomp to the cathe- 
dral, attended by the imperial family; there the 
Protestant services were performed, and the funeral 
oration pronounced by the chief of the Lutheran 
consistory ; and trom thence the cold remains passed 
on in the same solemn state to their long home, in 
the imperial vault beneath the Capuchin convent.” 

The system of perfect toleration, combined 
with that absolute controlling power in the 
Crown which constitutes the unity of principle 
in the benignant disposition of Austria, is still 
more fully exhibited in the regulations respect- 
ing the non-Romish subjects of that empire :— 

“Tt has been already stated that every person is 
registered as belonging to some one known religion, 
and that these are classified, for the purposes of 
government, under five general heads: the Roma- 
nists, the Greeks, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, and 
the Jews, Until the reign of Joseph IL, the Jews 








laboured under heavy disabilities, many of which 
were removed by him, and the residue by Francis ; 
so that except in regard to some peculiar questions 
relating to unions and divorces between Jews and 
Christians, and the exclusion from certain trades by 
the laws of some municipalities, they enjoy an equa- 
lity of right in the German provinces, with all other 
subjects. The Greeks, besides their metropolitan 
and his seven suffragans in Hungary, have also an 
archbishop in Gallicia, and bishops in several dis- 
tricts; but the Hebrew rulers and the Greek prelates 
are all named or confirmed by the crown, and all 
matters of church-government are subjected to its 
sanction. The system of the two Protestant classes 
demands a notice somewhat more detailed ; before 
entering on which it must be premised, that if a re- 
ligious sect, not properly included within any of the 
five enumerated classes, be sufficiently numerous to 
form a congregation (a circumstance of rare occur- 
rence except in regard to foreigners,) a licence is 
readily granted for the performance of their religious 
offices in a private dwelling. To a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who intimated to the chief of 
police at Carlsbad his wish to perform the service to 
his countrymen there assembled, the reply was made, 
that ‘his so doing would be in perfect conformity 
with the Toleration Edict, and with the feelings of 
the imperial government ;’ and, in point of fact, he 
did, during a part of two seasons, administer publicly 
the services and sacraments of the Church, either in 
his own apartments or in those of some other English- 
man. Congregations of various religionists are thus 
formed and dissolved at Vienna and in other places, 
as temporary circumstances may occur to create 
them ; but when a permanent place of worship is any 
where established, it is usually registered as apper- 
taining to that one of the five principal classes, to 
which it is most nearly assimilated ; and thus, when 
a Church of England Chapel was opened at Trieste, 
the minister was directed, as a matter of formal re- 
gularity, which, however, has led to no other conse- 
quence, to hold himself subordinate to the Lutheran 
Synod at Vienna.” 

The following extract is curious. Some of 
our readers will perhaps be surprised to find a 
Roman Catholic sovereign issuing an edict to the 
Protestant ministers of his empire, charging 
them to be “ diligent in reading the Scriptures :” 

“Among the ordinances promulgated for the 
guidance of the Reformed churches by their Roman 
Catholic sovereign, some are not a little remarkable. 
I have one before me, issued in the latter years of 
the deceased Emperor Francis, in which the follow- 
ing duties, amidst many others, are strictly enjoined 
on the superintendents :—to give out Theses annually 
to the preachers for themes in all matters of theo- 
logy, in order that their soundness and unity of doc- 
trine may be preserved;—to establish reading 
societies, provided with clerical books approved by 
the consistory ;—to give heed that those books only 
are used at schools which the consistory approve ;— 
and that the Protestant youth, having been duly 
instructed and prepared, be brought to the superin- 
tendent for confirmation at the age of fourteen. The 
ordinance goes on to direct, that the parochial 
ministers shall administer duly the sacraments, 
satechize in churches and schools, be diligent ‘in 
reading the Scriptures, especially those of the New 
Testament, and in expounding them according to 
the instructions which each superintendent is bound 
to give; in their sermons, to cause no controversy 
by new expositions or reasonings contrary to received 
opinions, * or to waste time in fruitless speculations,’ 
but simply and in simple language, to inculcate 
faith and morality. Ministers who disobey these 
instructions, and especially those who preach against 
other forms of religion, are to be denounced to the 
consistory and the Kreisampt; and, on repetition of 
the offence, after due admonition, to be suspended 
from their cures.” 

These regulations, says the author, “ breathe 
the spirit of the Austrian rule. Peace is its aim 
and delight ; and it sternly compresses the ele- 
ments of disturbance in every branch of the 
civil and religious administration.” Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull, at the same time, admits, that there are 
exceptions to the general respect for religious 
rights by which Austria is so honourably distin- 





CJAn, 25 
guished, and exceptions from which he antici- 
pates considerable evils. The cause of complaint 
he refers to is, from recent events and discus- 
sions, well known to the British public :— 

“In mixed marriages, when the futher is a 
Romanist, all the children must be brought up in 
the faith of Rome; but when the father is Protes. 
tant, the sons only follow his creed, and the daugh. 
ters that of the mother. And again, in cases of 
conversion from one communion to another, the 
convert to Romanism is at once, and on his own 
desire, received into the bosom of the church; but 
the Romanist may not be received into a Protestant 
community until he shall have submitted to ex- 
hortations and instructions during six weeks from the 
Romish minister of the parish, and which may be 
extended, in cases of stupid obstinacy, to six weeks 
more !”_— 

Formidable discouragements truly to the re- 
linquishment of the Roman Catholic communion! 
The author also notices the existence at Vienna 
of a Romish proselytizing party, at direct 
variance with the policy of the empire. He is 
of opinion, that, were the late emperor still on 
the throne, such mischievous zeal would be re- 
pressed ; and he indulges hopes of its repression 
even under the present monarch, whose inten- 
tions are better than his health and energies, 
Here we have a striking evidence of the preca- 
rious nature of the patriarchal or parental prin- 
ciple, and the instability of its results! The 
Austrian empire cannot always have a Francis 
and a Metternich. Under a weak prince, we 
see, by the above examples, how soon the best 
maxims of the government have been relaxed 
and corrupted. How easily, then, is it to con- 
ceive the fatal influence of a potentate possessing 
the energies of Joseph, without the virtues of 
Francis, or even so much as the “ good inten- 
tions” of the reigning emperor. 

Much more interesting and important matter 
remains for notice in these volumes, and we 
shall recall the reader's attention to the subject 
in a future number. 





The Hand-Book of Swindling. By the late Cap- 
tain Barabbas Whitefeather, late of the Body- 
Guard of His Majesty, King Carlos; Trea- 
surer of the British Wine and Vinegar 
Company ; ‘l'rustee for the Protection of the 
River Thames from Incendiaries; Principal 
Inventor of Poyais Stock; Ranger of Saint 
George's Ficlds; Original Patentee of the 
Parachute Conveyance Association; Knight 
of every Order of the Fleece; $.C.A.M.P. & 
C.U.R. Edited by John Jackdaw. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. Chapman & Hall. 

Captain Whitefeather has made a few clever hits 

in his little volume, but he is not (to use a critical 

technicality) quite ‘equal to his subject,” and 
how should he be? Swindling is a transcendental 
theme; and if none but an Englishman could 

have experience of all its parts,—none but a 

German could reach its universalities. Now, 

though a true Whitefeather, in his time, plays 

many parts, he can’t (to parody Mrs. Malaprop’s 
notion of Cerberus) be two gentlemen at once. 

A true Body of Swindling, an Encyclopedia of 

False Pretence, is, moreover, not to be con- 

densed, as the Captain himself allows, into a 

hand-book. ‘There is more in the world than 

that every-day petty larceny which brings a man 
to the Old Bailey. That is the mere pons asino- 
rum of the art; but of the finer and more recon- 
dite secrets, the secrets worth knowing, these 
can only be glanced at, ina pocket volume. _ 

Whitefeather, indeed, has a confused notion 
that there are more sorts of swindling than pass 
by the name, and he has instanced a few, which 
give us a measure of his philosophy. His theory 
is, indeed, comprehensive: ‘ Depend upon it 
every man has within him a bit of the swindler “ig 
and thus he strives to prove his case :-— 
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“Let me put acase. You recollect Gloss, the 
retired merchant? What an excellent man was 
Gloss! A pattern man to make a whole generation 
by! Nobody could surpass him in what is called 
honesty, rectitude, moral propriety, and other gibber- 
ish. Well, Gloss joins a * Board ;’ he becomes one 
of a community ; and, immediately, the latent feel- 
ing asserts itself; he is a back-bone man with the 
rest of his brotherhood ; and though as simple Gloss, 
and not a member of the board, he is the same as 
ever, yet when acting with his fellows, when one of 
the body corporate, when he merges the man Gloss 
in the board member, the inherent faculty becomes 
active, and he gratifies the instinct, or the refined 
reason, or whatever men agree to call it,—and com- 
placently swindles with the rest.” 

Again :— 

“ Ask all the professions ; demand of the lawyer, 
with yellow studious cheek, wherefore he should coin 
gold ‘out of little strips of paper, written over by 
youthful scribe at two or three shillings per diem ? 
Request him to give you the philosophy of costs— 
the exquisite mean of appearance and declaration, 
and reply, and rejoinder, and all the thousand terms 
invented by the most cunning class of labourers, the 
overlookers at the building of Babel. Ask the sleek 
practitioner to what he owes his fortune? To com- 
mon sense—to justice—to the fair and rational barter 
of labour for shillings? If, at the end of a long 
practice, there should by miracle remain in that 
attorney’s bosom a throb of truth, he will blandly 
yet significantly smile at the words—the counters 
men play with—common sense and justice, and mag- 
nanimously and unblushingly declare his debt to— 
swindling! Is it otherwise with the physician, who 
sells his guesses for truths, and doubts and doubts a 
patient into the grave, whilst his medicinal palm is 
open for the guinea? ‘* When the tradesman—his 
housemaid at the time perhaps in Bridewell, for 
petty larceny committed on the grease-pot—when 


he, smiling across the counter at his victim, puts off 


knowingly the poorest commodity at the highest 
price, how stands he in relation to his captive house- 
maid? Why, Rebecca has robbed, but the trades- 
man has only driven his trade: the slut has for ever 
and for ever lost her character, with it seven pounds 


per annum, and, it may be, tea and sugar included— | 


but for Mr. Jackson, her master, he has turned the 
profit penny ; he has—but all in the way of business 
—swindled.’? ‘All mankind may be divided into 
two classes; the swindlers according to custom and 


to law, and the swindlers according to the bent of 


o 


their natural genius. 

This is smart; but, in Horatian phrase, it is 
known to the blear-eyed and the barber. What 
the public want is a developement of that in- 
terior science, that marrow of the art, which 
relates to those who will call you out or set an 
Attorney-General upon you, if you too plainly 
hint at their calling. Macchiavel wrote a very 
pretty book on political swindling. As for the 
diplomatic branch, it suffices to point to the 
solemn invocation which opens every treaty 
from the first tréve de Dieu to the last Holy Alli- 
ance, in order to be satisfied that such documents 
were, one and all, no better than so many down- 
right frauds. Whitefeather, to do him justice, 
touches upon the high transcendental of jurispru- 
dential swindling in the following :— 

“ Jack Smasher was one of the prettiest hands at 
coining ; and more, he was blessed with a wife born, 
I should say, with a genius for passing bad money. 
She took acrown—one of her husband’s base-begotten 
offspring—and purchased with it three-pennyworth 
of rhubarb from a quaker chemist, who—undone 
man!—handed over four-and-ninepence change. 
Aminadab Straightback was, evenamong hisbrethren, 
the brightest child of truth. In due season Amina- 
dab detected the guileful crown, and, in his own 
clear breast, resolved to destroy it. However, it 
remained by the strangest accident in his till, and by 
an accident still more extraordinary, was given in 
part of change for a guinea to a gentleman a little 
the worse for liquor, who, on his way home to bed 
took the precaution of dropping into Straightback’s 
for a box of—his own patent—anti-bacchie pills. In 
the morning, the vinous gentleman discovered the 


pocket-piece, but as he had changed more than one 
guinea, could not with certainty detect the giver of 
the counterfeit. No matter: it remained loose with 
other money in his pocket, and one day, to his own 
surprise, he found he had passed it. He had taken 
a journey, and it was very dark when, in the hand- 
somest manner, he fee’d the coachman. The poor 
man who drove the Tallyho did not realize more 
than 400/. per annum, and could not afford to lose 
five shillings; hence, Smasher’s crown became, at a 
fitting opportunity, the property of a sand-blind old 
gentlewoman, who, her loss discovered, lifted up her 
hands at the iniquity of the world, and put aside the 
brassy wickedness. The good old soul never missed 
a charity sermon, The Reverend Mr. Sulphurtongue 
made a sweet discourse in favour of the conversion 
of the Jews, and the churchwardens condescended 
to hold each a plate. To the great disgust of the 
discoverers, a bad crown was detected amongst the 
subscribed half-crowns and shillings. The beadle 
was directed to destroy it. He intended to do so, 
but, in pure forgetfulness, passed it one day for purl ; 
the landlady of the * George’ having, as she said, 
‘taken it, was resolved not to lose it,’ and by some 
accident it was given to a pedlar, who, after a walk 
of twenty miles, entered an ale-house, took his supper 
of bread and cheese—went to bed—rose, and prof- 
fered for his account Jack Smasher’s pocket-piece. 
The pedlar was immediately given into the hands of 
a constable, taken before a magistrate, and ordered to 
be imprisoned and whipped as a passer of counter- 
feit money.” 

This is the true “ handy-dandy, which is the 





justice, which the thief;” but why, Captain, 
not a word on corn laws, or trade restrictions, 
| the American liberty for the blacks; or on 
' the twenty millions sacked by the West India 
| planters, on something very like false pretences ? 
| It is too plain that Whitefeather (all accom- 
| plished as he is) has yet his trade to learn. 
| He is, notwithstanding, capable of a clever hit, 
knocking down: absurdities by the way, without 
| pausing in his course, as a coachman will cut a 
butterfly out of the hedge as he drives along 
| the road. Let us instance one :— 





“ Fighting is, indeed, a mechanic trade ; millions 
van fight—but how few can gracefully swindle! We 
| know, that the result of both operations is often the 
| same, but how inferior one to the other! Buona- 


| parte brought a few pictures from Italy, which the | 


world—Heaven knows !—made noise enough about. 

In warlike phrase, he‘ took them’ from a vanquished 
| people: a poor, shabby act to brag of; but had he, 
| unassisted by squadrons and battalions, and parks of 
| artillery,—had he, by the unassisted efforts, of his 
own mind, with no other masked battery, no other 
weapon than his own hand, and his own tongue,— 


| 


of a Raphael—a third of a Titian—a fourth of a 
Murillo—and so on,—it had,indeed, been an achieve- 
ment to boast of ; but to crack of the incident as one 
of the trophies of the army of Italy, was the sublime 
of gasconading !” 

One more of the Captain’s “ regular facers,” 
and we have done. It is apropos to his own 
unsuccessful efforts to find a publisher :— 

“One was tickled by the title, but looked blank 
when he understood that there was no murderer— 
no highwayman in it. He declared that the only 
way to keep a reader awake was to commit at least 
one murder in every page; that the gallows was 
now the only bay-tree; and that even the youthful 
generation sucked intelligence and morals from 
tales of the gibbet, with the same eagerness and 
the same advantage that they sucked liquorice-root ! 


had he robbed one dealer of a Correggio—another | 


ANTHOLOGY FOR 1840, 


Turre are hours when we had rather write a volume 
than read one, and never do we feel this efrant spirit 
so strong within us as when duty calls on us to pre- 
pare one of these Anthologies. It may originate, per- 
haps, in the fact that the works which then come 
under consideration, though wearisome in themselves, 
are often suggestive. ‘Thus, while turning listlessly over 
some two dozen now before us, we have been struck 
with the vague and wild notions which many of the 
writers betray respecting the very art they profess, in 
those propitiatory and confidential words addressed 
to the “ gentle reader.” Among the many mysteries 
which seem to perplex these dreamers, the most mys- 
tical is imagination : it is, if we take their word for 
it, a sort of will-o-the-wisp, leading them “ through 
fire and through flame, through ford and whirlpool” 
—an unreal mockery, which assumes all shapes, yet 
has none—subtle, evanescent, aerial, and so forth. 
Well, grant this, so is smoke, so is hydrogen gas ; 
yet, with all their subtlety, it is possible for those who 
are masters of the art, to lay hold of, and to analyze 
them. Even so may it not be with that intangible 
thing called imagination ? Imagination is, by ninety- 
nine out of the hundred of these writers, confounded 
with creativeness,—is understood to be a faculty 
whereby the mind raises up visions of its own, seeing 
that which is invisible to all else, and giving forth 
shape, and colour, and form, which have their birth 
and being only in the mind. In truth, it is no such 
thing, but rather a faithful copyist and recorder of 
the things which have existence in the world of 
nature, and its fidelity may be tested by every man’s 
experience, 

A poet, whether he write in prose or verse, en- 
deavours to set before the reader a scene of beauty 
or sublimity, and to create in the reader’s mind 
a sensation of enjoyment; but this he cannot.do, 
unless he has an image of the scene he would de- 
scribe in hisown mind, He may have a strong literal 
recollection, but, unless he have also a feeling recol- 
lection, he cannot depict the scene. He must see it 
in his mind’s eye, or he cannot make another see it. 
He may describe that which has no ‘being, but unless 
a reader comprehends that which the poet has imaged 
forth, how can he know whether the poet has a fine 
imagination or not? It is very true that a poet may 
describe scenery which those to whom he describes it 
have never beheld ; but they know the elements of 
which it is composed, and they can ascertain its fidelity 
| so far; and indeed there cannot be a better test of 
| the poet’s imagination, than his power of making 
| objects visible to the mind’s eye. Then comes the 
question, wherein does imagination differ from reality ? 
and what is the distinction between seeing a land- 
scape, and a poet’s description of it, if the merit of 
the description be tested by its power of bringing 
reality before the eye? Let the questioner observe 
| attentively his own feelings. All our emotions of 
liking and disliking—admiring or abhorring—may 
perhaps be resolved into sympathy and antipathy : 
our sense of beauty into a sympathy with kindness ; 
our sense of sublimity into a sympathy with power. 
Now the living cannot sympathize with the dead, nor 
the intellectual with the unintellectual; therefore, 
in all our admiration of Nature we have a sense of 
the livingness of that which we admire, whether we 
admire it for its beauty or its grandeur. Hence the 
| origin of that first element of poetry called personifi- 
| cation. On beholding a beautiful scene with emotion 
| of admiration, we give it a kind of life, and it seems 
| to return us look for look, and smile for smile—it par- 
| takes as it were of our own gladness, for gladness can- 
| not be solitary. The reader has no doubt felt, on his 
| first entrance into a Gallery of Pictures, especially if 


| . 
| there have been but few or no spectators present, a 








‘Season it, sir.—season it,’ said one bland gentle- | strange sensation of solitude,—the world appeared to 
man, ‘with a handful of murders—a terrific storm | have receded from him, and to have left him alone 
on the New River—and a miraculous escape from | and desolate, But then, as he grew familiar with the 
Marylebone watch-house, and there may be some | pictures, has he not felt a warmth and cheerfulness 
hopes of it.” ! come over him as though he had entered a new world > 

We must now take our leave of Captain | hs hat ys 0 of ee ne 
Whitefeather, apologizing to our venders Or | pathy? ‘The spirit of the Ue within had net af Han 
detaining them so long with such a trifle—but | fo). 


sertigeee . = agi .| gone forth to blend itself with the beautiful creations 
this is Carnival time, and trifling is the order of | O¢ the artist. It should seem that all our pleased 
the day. 


admiration is sympathy as with life, and that we take 
———— nodelight in what has no life; hence to express our 
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disgust of those productions of art which fail to excite 
our sympathy, we say that there is no life in them— 
they are dead, stale, flat, and unprofitable. He, there- 
fore, who would vividly picture anything to another, 
must strongly image forth the object in his own mind, 
—there must be a deep sympathy with the object he 
describes, a sympathy with the life of it. Hence all 
poetical epithets are more or less descriptive of living 
qualities, and many which, on their first use, were 
truly poetical, and indicative of imagination in him 
who used them, having become common, are repeated 
without feeling, and now show a lack of imagination; 
so that poetical language may be and often is used 
by unpoetical people, and is a strong evidence that 
they do not feel what they affect to feel. 

Here we discover the meaning of that which to many 
appears a mystery ; the weariness which the world 
seems to feel of poetry—a weariness with which we in 
an especial manner may be supposed to sympathize. 
But in truth, as we have more than once observed, 
the world is not weary of poetry, but weary of end- 
less disappointment; it has heen smothered with dry 
sapless verses falling thick as withered leaves in 
autumn ; it is weary of a passionless and lifeless 
repetition of worn-out metaphors and trite epithets, 
which give token only of a wish unseconded by power 
—of aspiration mistaken for inspiration. This arises 
from want of imagination, together with a strong de- 
sire for the results of imagination, so that they who 
have not the capacity to image forth for themselves, 
use the words of those who have, or if not the very 
words, they take such as are synonymous or equiva- 
lent. Imagination, then, is not invention, but the 
power of calling up before the mind’s eye objects 
with which humanity sympathizes; and that so 
vividly, that they excite sympathy, and a living emo- 
tion strong enough to be able to communicate itself 
to others through the medium of words, 


There is, we acknowledge, something curious and 
subtle in the general faculty which seems to belong 
to the reading public, of discovering whether the 
words which are written by the pen proceed directly 
from the heart. This, indeed, is not always found out 
at first—no, nor in one generation—but experience 
proves that the author who sympathizes strongly with, 
and presses Nature closely to his bosom, speaks most 
effectually to the general sympathies, and will share 
in Nature’s immortality. Among the most distin- 
guished of our countrymen who have shown this 
deep sympathy, we may mention Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Fielding, and Goldsmith: the writ- 
ings of these men must please so long as summer and 
winter, sunshine and shade, fruits and flowers, joys 
and sorrows, interest human hearts. They wrote of 
what they saw, knew, felt, and understood. It is not 
true that Shakspeare 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new,— 

he did not exhaust one world, nor had his imaginings 
anything to do with any other than the visible and 
existing flesh-and-blood world we live in. These men 
wrote well, because they felt strongly and saw clearly : 
Nature to them was naked, save that Milton saw her 
through the graceful vest of learning,—covering but 
not concealing, clothing but not disguising. 

The multitude of our small poets are prone to con- 
sider imagination as an inventive faculty, because 
they image but imperfectly themselves—do not see 
one-half of that which is within the range of their 
vision. Another points it out, and awakens their 
sympathy, and they fancy that he creates that which 
he only reveals. Nature, indeed, is exhaustless, and 
the sympathies of a fine humanity with the visible 
and internal invisible world are so numberless and 
subtle, that no limit, even in thought, can be placed 
to the combinations and revelations of a strong ima- 
ginative mind. And most curious it is to observe how 
utterly impossible it is for the world to anticipate or 
conceive of any coming genius. No one anticipated 
Shakspeare, yet he set forth nothing more than was 
in the world of nature, visible to all eyes, audible to 
all ears. Nor did the world foresee the Waverley 
Novels, or know the want of them, yet they do but 
delineate the existing. Lord Byron has created 
nothing, but he has revealed much.—But enough, 
and perhaps more than enough of these speculations, 
next week we shall resume our “ task of servile toil.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Black’s British Atlas, by Sydney Hall.—Eight or 
nine years have elapsed since Sydney Hall was 
buried, and yet here we find his name affixed to the 
first number of an Atlas in course of publication. 
Posthumous fame is of course well known to authors 
and to artists, but this is the first instance of pos- 
thumous labours that we have met with. Further ex- 
amination of this Atlas shows us that some of the 
plates are old; others are reductions of Sydney 
Hall’s Atlas published in his lifetime ; and a few are 
compiled from later and better sources. But these 
latter are not sufficiently numerous to raise the work 
above mediocrity. 

Knight’s Patent Illuminated Maps.—This is a meri- 
torious attempt to find a cheap mode of executing 
and printing maps, but we fear that type and illumi- 


nation, that is to say, diffused colour, can never rival | 
| and Management of the Insane, 18mo. cl. 4s. 6¢.—Hana- 


the neatness and beauty of engraving ; and as to ex- 
treme accuracy, which ought to be the first considera- 
tion, that is rendered unattainable by the nature of 
the process. 

An Illustrated Atlas, Geographical, Statistical, and 
Historical of the United States and the Adjacent Coun- 
tries, by T. G. Bradtord.We would willingly dis- 
pense with “illustrations” in an Atlas, and though 
the Geographical, Statistical, and Historical notices 
which accompany the several maps in the work be- 
fore us, contain a great deal of well-condensed and 
well-arranged matter, they tend to increase the price 
without any proportionate advantage. In this in- 
stance, it is the more to be regretted, as the Atlas is 
a good substantite work, and able to stand alone on 
its own merits. 

Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the Earth; with descriptive 
Letterpress, by Robert Mudie.—This Atlas is neatly 
executed and of convenient size. Here again, however, 
we would gladly dispense with the letterpress for a 
small reduction in the price. 

The World, Stereographically projected on the plane 
of the Horizon of London, by W. Hughes.—This map 
is a beautiful specimen of the art of engraving, which 
we presume it was intended to exhibit ; for owing to 
the detect of the stereographic projection, in which 
the scale varies in all directions from the centre of 
the plan, a map of a hemisphere so constructed is 
utterly useless. 

The Naval and Military Almanac, by W. H. Max- 
well, Esq., has the merit, a rare one, of being strictly 
professional. It is illustrated with portraits of 
Nelson, Hawke, Rodney, Lord Hill, St. Vincent, 


Exmouth, Codrington, and the Marquess of Angle- } 


sey, with sketches of the * Pass of the T'agus,’ * Ford- 
ing the Mondego,’ * The Charge of the Guards at 
Waterloo,’ ‘The Victory lying in Portsmouth 
Harbour, * The Death of Nelson,’ a fac-simile of an 
original letter by the latter, with plans, signals, &c. 

The Practical Chemist’s Pocket Guide, by William 
Hope, M.D.—There is neither preface nor explana- 
tory introduction to this little work, and it is difficult 
from the work itself to discover exactly the aim and 
end the compiler had in view. Though in the title- 
page it is called * The Practical Chemist’s Pocket 
Guide,’ yet in the hody of the work it is spoken of as 
‘The Young Chemist's Pocket Guide.’ Now neither 
the style nor the experiments selected are particularly 
well adapted for young students, whilst on the other 
hand, ifthe work were intended to assist the memory 
of those whose studies are further advanced, it is 
still more obviously defective. 

Chemistry no Mystery, or a Lecturer’s Bequest, by 
John Scoffern.—A pretty little book, written in an 
unaffected easy style, and well adapted as an intro- 
duction to the study of Chemistry. 

The Decameron of the West.—A collection of tales, 
some Scottish, some of the Peninsular war—one,‘ The 
Spectre Barber,’ a translation from the * Stumme 
Liebe’ of Musiius, heretofore better rendered by Mr. 
Carlyle. 

Manners and Trials of the Primitive Christians, by 
the Rev. R. Jamieson.—The compiler of this little 
work has compressed into a small compass the in- 
formation scattered through the works of Harles, 
Bingham, Cave and Fleury. He has drawn a pic- 
ture of early piety and simplicity which possesses 
great’ charms, but he has not added the shading, 
nor taken any notice of the errors, both in faith and 
doctrine, by which the purity of Christianity began to 
be sullied even so early as the days of the apostles. 


List of New Books.—The Works of William Channing 
D.D., 3rd Glasgow edit. 4 vols. post 8vo. cl. 248.—Tait's 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1839, Vol. VI. royal 8vo. cl. 125.— 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, 1 vol. 8vo. cl. 12s—A Win- 
ter in Iceland and Lapland, by the Hon. A. Dillon, 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s.—The Thousand and One Nights, translated b 
Lane, Vol. Il. super-royal 8vo. cl. 28%.—The Real and the 
Ideal, or Ilustrationsof Travel, 2 vols. post 8vo. cl. 21s.—The 
Czar, a New Romance of History, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
The Saucy Jack and the Indiaman, by a Blue Jacket, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 18s.—Archbold’s Bankrupt Law, by Flather, 8th 
edit. 12mo.21s.—Owen on the Hebrews, new edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 
el. 56s.—Carmichael’s Disquisitions of the Theology and Me- 
taphysics ofScripture, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. 21s.—Ancient Chris- 
tianity, by the Author of ‘ Spiritual Despotism,’ Vol. 1. 8vo. 
cl. 10s. 6d.—Blundell’s Principles and Practice of Obstetricy, 


| With Observations on some of the more Important Diseases 
of Women, notes by Castle, 8vo. bds. 21s.—Blundell’s Prin- 


ciples and Practice of Obstetric Medicine, edited by Mr. Lee 


| and Dr. Rogers, 8vo. cl. lettered, 24s.—Savory’s Companion 


to the Medicine Chest, 2nd edit. 18mo. el. 5s—Dr. Hunter 


| Lane’s Compendium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 





18mo. el. 5s.—Dr. Millingen’s Aphorisms on the Treatment 


Book of Chemistry, 12mo. cl. lettered, 6s.—The East India 
Register and Directory for 1840, 8vo. swd. 10s.—Barlow’s 
Tables of Squares, Cubes, &c. new edit. examined and cor- 
rected, roan, 12mo. swd. 8s.—Poetical Works of Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, 8vo. swd. 4s.—The Steam- 
Engine, by Hugo Reid, 2nd edit. enlarged, fe. cl. 4s. 6¢.— 
Parley’s Christmas, new edit. square el. 7s. 6.—Thompson’s 
Sermons in Critical Times, royal 12mo. 6s. 6¢—Turner’s 
Lives of Eminent Unitarians, fe. cl. 7s. 6d.—Beren’s Twenty- 
six Village Sermons, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—The Life of 
Christ, Companion to Scripture Biography for the Young, 
square l6mo. 3s. 6¢d.—Hook’s Family Prayers, 18mo. 3rd 
edit. 2s. cl—Guy’s Atlas to Modern Geography, coloured, 
5s. 4to. and 8vo.—Life of Wellington, by Soane, Vol. LL 
18mo. cl. 5s—Saul’s Arithmetic, 12mo. 12th edit. 2s. sheep. 
—A Visit to London, new edit. 18mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—Holy 
Thoughts, or Treasury of True Riches, crown 32mo. new 
edit. ls. 6d. cl., 2s. silk.—Publisher’s Circular, London Cata- 
logue of Books, 1840, ls. 6d. swd.—Green’s Useful Know- 
ledge, 18mo. cl. 1s. 6d.—The People’s Letter Bag and Penny 
Postage Act Companion, 18mo. swd. 1s.—Todd’s Simple 
Sketches, 32mo. cl. 2s.—Todd’s Truth made Simple, 32mo. 
cl. 2s.—Todd’s Lectures to Children, 32mo. cl. 2s.—Evans’s 
Sermon on the late Chartists’ Insurrection, 8vo. swd. 1s. 





PROMETHEUS. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.) 

“Go, Zeus! thy lofty skies enshroud 

Tn veiling Mist and rolling Cloud, 

Go! use thy arm in striking down 

The Giant-oak, or Mountain’s crown, 

E’en as a Child in fields at play 

Might crop the thistles in his way ; 

My World still standing must thou leave, 
The Hut thy hands did not prepare, 

My Hearth’s bright flame, which thou may’st grieve 
In envy that thou can’st not share ! 


Gods !—of all Beings know I none 
More pitiful beneath the Sun ! 
With Prayer, which is but breath,—with things 
That are extorted offerings 
You throned ones are scantly fed ! 
And ye would famish, were it not 
Alike the Child’s and Beggar’s lot 
To be by Hope’s delusions led. 
When I was young and yet to learn 
Unknowing where my heart to turn, 
My ‘wildered eye I upward rais’d, 
To where the Sun above me blaz’d, 
As if there dwelt an Ear to heed 
My Sorrow’s voice—as if indeed 
There dwelt a heart like mine—still bless’d 
To view with Pity the oppress’d. 


Who gave me succour or defence 
Against the Titan’s insolence ? 
Or whose the hand that rescued me 
From Death or bitter Slavery ? 
Prometheus ! was it not thine own 
Warm-glowing heart achieved it all ? 
And hast thou not thy Love made known, 
Thy simple confidence not shown, 
When on yon Slumberer thou didst call, 
And pour, deceived, in earnest prayer 
Warm thanks for preservation there ? 


Why should I worship thee? Hast thou 

E’er lighten’d from their galling woes 
Such as ‘neath heavy burdens bow ? 

When hast thou stilled the tears of those 
Who, torn with anguish, could not find 
The healing for a troubled mind ? 
Almighty Time—eternal Fate, 

Rulers alike of thee and me, 

Was it not these that did create 

My form of Man’s mortality ? 
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hance arose in thee the Thought 
Pepould a hate of Life be taught, 
And to the Desert fly ! 
Because not all the Flowers that sprung 
My early-vision’d dreams among 
Have ripen’dto mine eye ! 
No! here I sit, to fashion men 
After my Image, who may then 
Hereafter prove a Race like me, 
To weep, enjoy, rejoice, or mourn— 
Yet all unheeding thine or thee 
Shall scorn thee, e’en as I do scorn !” . 
. F. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Madrid, December. 

I promised to forward you a copy of the Report 
of the Society on Education, and I now keep my 
word, and only regret that no opportunity has before 
offered. With respect to literature, you will perhaps 
be surprised to hear that, situated as this country has 
long been, and is still, in the midst of two powerful 
contending factions, and distracted by internal divi- 
sions, it has of late received an unexpected impulse, 
and that some works of great merit were published 
in the course of last year, and that others are now 
in the press,—atfording abundant proofs that Spain is 
not so far behind in the path of civilization as it has 
been the object of acerta in faction in England to 
represert. As indeed literary intelligence from the 
Peninsula is not to be had easily in London, and as 
I cannot but hope that the taste for Spanish literature 
still continues there among many old friends, I 
shall send you a brief summary of the literary move- 
ment, leaving you room and verge enough to review 
at length such works as, by their importance, seem 
to deserve a more extensive notice. 

The celebrated Breton de los Herreros, whom 
French critics have lately compared to Scribe, for 
his fecundity and talents, continues to give proofs of 
his inexhaustible resources, and to delight the drama- 
tic public. Besides a very ingenious comedy, called 
* Una Vieja’ (an old woman), acted with considerable 
success in the theatres of the capital, he has lately 
produced an admirable drama called ‘Vellido Dolfos,’ 
in which the assassination of Sancho II. of Castile, 
before the walls of Zamo-~, the ambitious views of 
Urraca, the sister of Alfonso VI. the conqueror of 
Toledo, the almost fabulous exploits of the Cid, and 
other soul-stirring events of thatremarkable period, by 
far the most romantic of Spanish history, are brought 
upon the scene with admirable tact and skill—with a 
power hardly inferior to that of Calderon, and the 
other dramatists of the golden age of Spanish litera- 
ture. Another drama, by a young poet, named 
Principe, entitled * El Conde Don Julian,’ founded on 
the lamentable catastrophe which threw the Spanish 
peninsula into the hands of the conquering Arabs, has 
been acted at Saragossa—the author's native city— 
with so much success, that for several nights after its 
performance the young Poet was obliged to appear 
more than once on the stage, amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers and deafening shouts of the audience. An- 
other dramatic performance of the same kind, 
‘Blaxca de Castilla,” by a promising youth named 
Figueroa, as well as ‘ Philip II.,* by Maldonado, and 
‘Carlos II. el hechizado, may be read with great inter- 
est by the lovers of Spanish literature. A learned 
history of ‘The Counts of Barcelona,’ by Don Pros- 
pero Bofarull, keeper of the Royal Archives of 
Arragon, has met with considerable praise for the 
research, impartial judgment, and sound criticism, 
with which it is written. Don Andres Murriel 
has also lately published a volume of interesting 
memoirs and inedited papers respecting the glorious 
reign of Charles III., and the enlightened adminis- 
tration of his ministers, Aranda and Floridablanca ; 
besides a translation of the popular work of your 
countryman Coxe,* which he has rendered still more 
valuable by the addition of critical and historical 
notes, and the publication of several authentic papers 
which had escaped his research. Martinez de la Rosa 
has also given to the public another volume of his 
political and philosophical work, entitled ‘El Espiritu 
del Siglo’ (The Spirit of the Age), as well as the 
second volume of his interesting historical novel, 
‘Isabel de Solis.’ An epic poem, called ‘ Pelayo,’ by 
Ruiz de la Vega, lately a member of the Spanish 


* ‘Memoirs of the Kings of the House of Bourbon.’ 








Government, is in the course of publication, as well 
as an extensive work by Don José Mariano Vallejo, 
*On the Mineral Riches of the Peninsula.” To the 
indefatigable labours of the chairman of the Royal 
Society of History, the literary world is indebted for 
two more volumes of his valuable collection of 
* Voyages of Discovery made by the Spanish Naviga- 
tors during the 15th and 16th centuries.’ I shall not 
notice the numerous translations which have lately 
issued from the press, among which, however, are 
included many of the standard works in French 
and English literature, nor the innumerable novels 
with which the press in Spain, as elsewhere, is in- 
fested : although some of the latter are really desery- 
ing of notice for their originality, or the talents dis- 
playedin them. One, in particular, entitled ‘ Moros 
y Christianos, (Moors and Christians,) is a spirited 
little work by a young writer, already known to the 
literary world by some fugitive poems under the 
name of El Solitario. I have read it with great 
pleasure, and know not which most to admire, the 
originality of the conception, the purity and elegance 
of the style, or the beautiful poetry interspersed 
throughout, in imitation of the ancient pastoral ro- 
mances. New editions of the Spanish classics are 
published every day, as well as pictorial ones of Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, and other popular works. Peri- 
odical literature thrives also; there are at this mo- 
ment no less than sixteen quarterly, monthly, or 
weekly publications, entirely devoted to science or 
literature. 





Paris, January 18th. 


Two years ago, while writing to you from hence, 
I described the exhibition of part-singing, directed 
by M. Mainzer, in the Place de l’Estrapade—[See 
Athen. No. 527.] Thistime, I have been admitted 
to the inspection of the singing classes among the 
operatives, organized according to M. Wilhem’s 
system, which seems, of the two, to be considered 
the more generally successful in its results. Without 
examining how far popular opinion may or may 
not have of late unjustly connected the merits of 
M. Mainzer’s method of instruction with the little 
honour awarded to him as a composer—his opera 
‘La Jacquerie, upon its recent production at the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, having, on account of its | 
want of variety, been sarcastically characterized in 
the feuilleton of M. Berlioz as “ an opera in re” (the 
key of p)— it is certain, that M. Wilhem’s plan has 
been adopted in schools of a high order, as well as 
among the public of the markets and boulevards— 
that it has been circulated over the continent, and 
is now in England, having been recently taken 
thither by some professors, who intend introducing it 
in London. Hence it is needless for me, were I 
qualified, here to discuss it analytically—lI am still 
less able to furnish a connected sketch of the whole 
process; but a leaf from my journal, in which is 
chronicled my Saturday evening’s occupation, may 
afford some far-off idea of one of its best features— 
namely, its providing adequate and simultaneous 
interest and occupation for scholars of every degree, 
from the urchin, on his first evening’s entrance from 
the quai or alley, progressively upward to the well- 
practised monitor, so firm in scientific knowledge, 
that he is able not only to read, at sight, a single sol- 
Jeggio from Steffani, Durante, and Handel, of any 
intricacy, but also to maintain his own part in proper 
style and spirit, however complicated be the whole, 
of which that part is only a third ora fourth. 

As I was too early for the Halle des Draps, where 
the pupils assemble, I killed an hour at the Concert 
Valentino, which can scarcely be said to have sur- 
vived the now extinct Concert Musard: for I only 
allude here to its excellent orchestra, but dolefully 
thin audience, for the significance of the latter, as a 
sign and a warning to those who, interested in the 
popular acceptation of music, believe that any 
nightly shilling instrumental concert can keep a per- 
manent hold on public interest. Compared with 
its tawdry saloon, and the handful of people who 
yawned upon its benches, the dark, dingy Halle 
des Draps, filled with busy, industrious individuals, 
wore an air of animation and rational enjoyment 
which was delightful. I was present at the drilling 
of a class of men, of all ages, and, it seemed, of all 
conditions. When the moment for commencement 


or thirty smaller companies, each numbering some 
fifteen or twenty individuals—each, too, under the 
guidance of a monitor, who referred to an exercise 
board in aid of his explanations. Thus arranged, 
they extended round the room, leaving its centre 
free for the superintendent, who, baton and tuning- 
fork in hand, presided over their exercises. Nearest 
the door were the new comers, to whom their 
monitor was explaining the numbers of notes in the 
scale, and their names, “ Do, re, mi,” &c,.—availing 
himself, at the same time, of an ingenious memoria 
technica, which is one of the peculiar inventions of 
M. Wilhem’s system, and in which the fingers, and 
the spaces between them, are employed by the neo- 
phyte to represent to himself the octave and its divi- 
sions. The next knot consisted of those who, having 
learned their notes, were reading verbally, not vo- 
cally, a scale-exercise, in which some of the simplest 
divisions of rhythm and tune were inculcated. A 
third group was studying the first intervals — 
the hand alphabet which I have mentioned being 
employed by all, and every pupil being com- 
pelled to read and count his exercise ere he at- 
tempt to sing it ;—while a fourth party was taking 
in fifths, sevenths, ninths, &c.; and so on, until 
those were progressively reached who were firm and 
ready enough to attack a composition in two or more 
parts. It was so arranged, that while one section of 
the pupils was singing, others might continue their 
reading practice undisturbed; and, from a careful 
inspection of the whole, resulted the impression, that 
no element of music was overlooked, or its compre- 
hension empirically forced upon the pupil before he 
was prepared for its reception. I ought to add, that 
the exercises commenced and closed by the whole 
body singing the scale together : first, the notes of the 
common chord—then the tones and semi-tones of the 
octave, ascending and descending, pianissimo and 
fortissimo—now detached, now bound—then in thirds 
—lastly, in a full harmony, of three parts. The effect 
of this, from the purity, firmness, and sweetness of 
the tone, was very fine. 

If I was musically pleased with the results of a 
system so comprehensive in its operation, I was no 
less morally gratified by the diligence and respectable 
demeanour of the learners. The mature man of forty 
(and there were many such in the company) was not 


| more sedulous or attentive than the gamin of twelve, 


with his longer life of a tenor or bass voice before 
him. There was no rude joking—no making a pre- 
text of the presence of strangers as inquisitive as 

and myself, for carelessness or want of ap- 
plication. All seemed interested, because amused, 
by that healthiest of all amusements, the reception 
of new ideas, upon a subject in itself weleome and 
agreeable. 1 must insist, moreover, that M. Wil- 
hem’s method, here carried into effect by his able 
pupil, M. Hubert, seems excellent, as inculcating, 
from the first, some principles of style as well as of 
science. Of this, I had confirmatory proof in the 
exercises gone through by the monitors after their 
pupils were dismissed. These young men first read, 
and afterwards sang, solfeggi of great complication 
and difficulty, at first in single parts, then in combi- 
nation; and this, not merely with a mechanical 
firmness, which no syncopation, or protracted division, 
or difficult interval, or accidental sharp or flat, could 
shake ; but with a feeling for that expression and 
regulation of phrase, which, when in perfection, al- 
most as much as physical attainment, distinguishes 
a Thalberg or a Mendelssohn from the well-trained 
child, who makes impartial friends yawn with her 
pianism at holiday-tide! In short, all that I saw 
and heard satisfied me highly at the moment—satis- 
fies me yet more completely on reflection. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Wr alluded, some time since, to the very inter- 
esting collection of objects in illustration of Ethno- 
graphy and Natural History, collected by Mr. Schom- 
burgk during his several expeditions into the interior 
of Guiana, the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The collection is now open to the public at 209, Re- 
gent Street. It consists of more than 500 articles, 
including the warlike instruments and manufactures 
of the Indians; and three ofthe Indians who accom- 
panied Mr. Schomburgk attend, to show the manner 





arrived, the entire party was separated into twenty 


of using the peculiar weapons. The collection of 
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Natural History is very extensive and interesting, 
and includes a specimen of the Piraruca (Sudis 
gigas), a fresh-water fish, which occasionally attains 
the length of twelve feet. There is also a drawing, 
the size of nature, of that wonder of the botanical 
world, the Victoria Regia, the leaf of which is from 
five to six feet in diameter,—and a geological collec- 
tion of specimens, showing the formation of the district. 

In the foreign world of Literature, we may men- 
tion, as another of the signs of the times, the publica- 
tion, at Leipzic, of the dramatic works of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Amelia of Saxony. With 
these dramas, thirteen in number, and for the most 
part what are called in Germany Conversations- 
stiicke—conversation pieces,—the English public will 
shortly have the means of making acquaintance, 
through the medium of a translation, which Mrs. 
Jameson is about to publish, under the title of ¢ Social 
Life in Germany, as illustrated in the Comedies of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia of Saxony,’ 
and preceded by a sketch of German manners, 
written by herself, and intended to facilitate their 
comprehension and explain their allusions. 

In a letter which Signor Visconti, the Commissary 
of Antiquities at Rome, has addressed to M. Raoul 
Rochette, and which the latter has communicated 
to the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, some interesting details are given of an anti- 
quarian discovery, recently made in that city. It 
has been ascertained that the Sacred Island of the 
Tiber is surrounded by the remains of ancient tombs, 
belonging to two different periods,—the most remote 
that of the Antonines, and the most recent that of 
Alexander Severus. In such of these tombs as have 
preserved their interior or chamber undisturbed, have 
been found, in addition to the inscriptions which 
still remain, several sarcophagi, of which the one in 
the highest state of preservation represents the re- 
cognition of Achilles at Syros. The subject is already 
made familiar by a great number of old bas-reliefs, 
—all repetitions of cne original,—but no one of 
which approaches the present in point of preserva- 
tion and integrity. Another interesting piece of in- 
telligence is, that the Pope, on the suggestion of 
Signor Visconti, has ordered excavations to be made 
in the neighbourhood of the Roman Forum, close to 
the Basilica Giulia. These labours, which will be 
under the direction of the learned Commissary, are 


expected to produce results of much interest and | 


value to the archxologist and historian. The same 
letter announces, too, the election of Prince Odel- 
caschi, brother to the Cardinal, to the Presidency of 
the Roman Archeological Academy, in the room of 
the Marquis Biondi, lately deceased. While on the 
subject of antiquities, we may add that the Anti- 
quarian Society of the North, on presenting, by a 
deputation, its respectful congratulations to King 
Christian the Eighth, on his accession to the throne 
of Denmark, took occasion to express a hope that 
the share which his Majesty had taken in their 
labours before his elevation, would be continued in 
the shape, at least, of encouragement and protection ; 
and that the King has promised his cordial co-opera- 
tion in their scientific objects. 

A letter from Messrs. Didron and Durand, whom 
\we mentioned, last week, as engaged in sketching the 
‘Christian monuments in the East, gives an account 
of their visit to Mount Athos, the * Holy Land” of 
|the Greeks. Twenty large monasteries, surrounded 
iby battlemented walls, and defended by donjons, 
which are called arsenals, ten villages, two hundred 
jand forty cells or farm-houses, and one hundred and 
sixty hermitages, the whole peopled with monks 
alone, in number six thousand, confer this character 
of sanctity upon the mountain, which is unparalleled 
throughout the world. The capital of these towns, 
villages, and solitary houses, is the town of Karés, 
‘also peopled by monks, and the seat of their govern- 
ment and ecclesiastical tribunal. Eight hundred 
and sixty churches are scattered over Mount Athos; 
two hundred in the monasteries, three hundred in 
the villages, two hundred in the cells, and about one 
hundred and sixty chapels in the hermitages. M. 
Didron and his companion were received in the most 
friendly manner by the monks, who freely exhibited 
to them the treasures of their churches, the sanc- 
uaries, from which all but priests are usually ex- 





mountain many drawings of its monuments, and notes 
of interest on its libraries and interior economy, as 
well as on the political administration of this republic 
of monks. 

We mentioned, some time ago, the discovery in 
the Marché de la Santé, in Paris, of some ancient 
statues, whose mutilated forms were turned to the 
* vile uses” ifnot of “ stopping holes to keep the wind 
away,” of serving as boundary marks; and were 
supposed to include the royal images which disap- 
peared during the revolution from the great gate of 
Nétre Dame. They are, it appears, fifteen in num- 
ber—marked with the fearful moral of the times, 
when they fell from their high places, being all de- 
capitated. It is proposed to transfer them to the 
museum founded by the city inthe Thermes de Julien, 
in the Rue de la Harpe. Like some others of the 
illustrations of past centuries which perished in that 
great convulsion, it seems they can no more be re- 
stored to their integrity nor replaced on their old 
pedestals: and they are henceforth to rank amongst 
the broken idols whose worship the antiquarian adopts, 
when (and because) the votary has abandoned it. 
Their place is marked amongst those strange col- 
lections of old things, whose materials present to the 
eye of the sage the significant characters in which the 
great episodes of history are read,—in one of those 
institutions where, under the title of Museums, the 
fires on the altars of wisdom are fed by every spar 
and fragment gathered from the thousand wrecks 
that lie scattered along the silent and deserted shores 
ef the past. 

In Art, we may mention a very elegant little work 
of sculpture just completed for the Duke of Orleans, 
by M. de Friquetti, the artist of the bronze gates de- 
stined for the Church of the Madeleine. It is dedi- 
cated to the great poets of Italy, and consists of a 
bronze vase on a triangular marble base. The sides 
of the vase are enriched by a bas-relief, one half of 
which represents Dante led by Virgil to the feet of 
Homer; and on the other is wrought the triumph of 
Chastity, after Petrarch: the whole composition 
being crowned by two winged angels, forming the 
handles of the vase. In the three faces of the pedes- 
tal, or base, are three niches, holding small statues of 
Beatrice, Laura, and Vittoria Colonna; and above 
these, near the cornice, are busts of Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. 

In theatricals, our approaching connexion with 
Saxe Gotha may make it interesting to our readers 
to know that a new theatre, copied after that of the 
Renaissance, in Paris, has been opened this month, 
in the capital of that state, with Meyerbeer’s opera of 
* Robert the Devil ;? at which the Duke was present 
with his family and court. At the Théatre Frangais, 
the anniversary of the birth of Moliére, onthe 15th 
of January, hasbeen celebratedas usual by the perfor- 
mance of two of his comedies. One of these, the 
Malade Imaginaire, seems to have been chosen on the 
occasion for reasons which would have induced us, of 
all the great writer’s plays, to shun this particulawone 
for such a purpose. It was while performing this part, 
that the illustrious Moliere (France hasno name in all 
herliterature standing more conspicuously asthe repre- 
sentative of genius,) having gone down to the theatre 
in spite of all remonstrance, rather than suffer, as he 
said, some fifty poor actors and assistants, who had 
no other dependence, to lose their day’s bread—died 
before the audience. It was while representing the 
mimic pangs of the fanciful sick man, that he was 
going through the long and real agony of dying— 
amid the laughter and plaudits of the idolizing 
public, that he stood within the shadow of his grave. 
The incomparable humour of this wonderful per- 
former is for ever saddened by the memory of that 
dreadful scene—a scene which will scarcely bear 
thinking on; and we should hardly have selected 
to commemorate the great writer’s birth, a play 
which so frightfully and so painfully commemorates 
his death.— While speaking of French theatricals we 
may mention, too, the production, at the Ambigu 





Comique, with marked success, of a new play by 

| Frédéric Soulié, entitled * L’Ouvrier.’ 

| Liszt, whose departure from Vienna we noticed a 
fortnight since, is at present at Presburg, where he is 

| about to give a series of concerts. The journals of 

| that town are busy in proving, by the publication of 


cluded, and the libraries filled with valuable manu- | old documents, that the great pianist is descended 
scripts, The travellers have brought from the sacred | from an ancient and noble family—one of his ances- 











tors having been advanced from the dignity of Baron 
to that of Count, so far back as 1433. It does not 
clearly appear whether it is offered in proof that 
his “ light-fingered” quality, and his command over 
keys and bars, are attributes derived from this 
Baron of the Middle Ages—though that seems 
the only way in which the statement can be ren- 
dered apropos of his brilliant reputation as a pianist, 
While speaking of Hungary we may mention that 
the taste for theatricals is daily extending its ground 
in that country. Letters from Pesth mention the 
successful representation, in the Royal German 
Theatre of that city, of Auber and Halévy’s opera 
of ‘Guido and Ginevra,’ notwithstanding some ab- 
surd alterations forced upon the translator by the 
dramatic censorship. They state, too, that a new 
theatre has just been erected in Pesth, — which 
had five in action before: that at Fanfkerchen, a 
town with less than 8,000 inhabitants, a theatre 
has recently been built capable of containing 1,500 
persons; at Temeswar, which had already a large 
theatre, a second has been constructed, destined ex- 
clusively for opera and ballet ; in the little town of 
Miskolez, near the celebrated vineyards of Tokay, 
a wing of the Hotel de Ville has been established as 
a theatre, provisionally, till funds can be obtained for 
the erection of a permanent one; and at Agram, in 
Hungarian Croatia, a very fine theatre has recently 
been built for dramatic representations in the Scla- 
vonic tongue, and opened, in November last, with 
a translation of Casimir Delavigne’s * Ecole des 
Vieillards, which has been played twenty-six con- 
secutive nights to overflowing houses. While men- 
tioning the expanding prospects of the drama, it will 
not be out of place to notice the good fortune which 
has befallen one of its prefessors. At the drawing of 
the Esterhazy lottery, in Vienna, Mdlle. Péche, a 
very young and very pretty actress, amongst the 
favourites of that capital, has fallen upon a prize of 
40,000 florins (about 4,000/. sterling); a piece of 
good fortune by which she has been so startled that 
she was unable to fill her accustomed part in the per- 
formance of the evening, and the directors of the 
theatre have been obliged to give her a week’s leave 
of absence, to recover breath. 

From the American papers, just received, we learn 
that Mr. Buckingham, the oriental traveller, and 
formerly M.P. for Sheffield, is still travelling and 
lecturing there, and with extraordinary success, At 
Bangor a meeting was lately held, the mayor in the 
chair, and the principal clergymen of the town pre- 
sent, to appoint a committee to give public expres- 
sion to their high estimate of his qualities asa lecturer. 
And at Boston the ladies presented him with a 
silver vase, the same which attained the highest 
premium at the late Mechanics’ Fair in that city. 

MATCHLESS WORK of ART in a series of 4% beautifal 
Models of Ships and Boats, of all rates, so elaborately finished, 


that the microscope is required to examine the perfection of the 
workmanship. — ELECTROTYPE, or the process of making 
Coins and Medals. daily at a quarter before three, at the POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, 209, Regent-street, The Exhibi- 
tion consists of Electrical and Magnetic i:xperiments, Micro- 
scope, Pneumatic Telegraph, Operatives in the Hall of Manu- 
factures. Chemical or Philosophical Lecture, Electrotype, Diver 
and Diving Bell, the Brickmaking Machine invented by the 
Marquis of Tweedale, fine specimens of the Daguerréotype are 
exhibited.—Open at half-past ten, close at half-past four; open 
for the evening at seven o’clock.—Admission 1s. each person. 











SPLENDID EXHIBITION.— ROYAL GALLERY, ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST ST RAND.— 
Polarization of Light, by M. Goddard’s Po!ariscope—Mr. Whit- 
worth’s Patent Foot-Lathe—Electrical Eel, alive, the only one 
in Europe—Electricity and Magnetism—Electro-Magnetic Loco- 
motive Engine at work—Steam-Gun—Oxy-!:ydrogei Microscope 
—Mr. Robson's Patent Signal Lights shown daily, and innume- 
rable other attractive Novelties.—Open daily at 10, a.m.—Admit- 
tance, ls. 















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 19.—Major Sabine, R.A. V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ An Account of Expe- 
riments made with the view of ascertaining the Pos- 
sibility of obtaining a Spark before the Circuit of 
the Voltaic Battery is Completed,’ by J. P. Gassiot, 
Esq.—The author of this paper adverts to the fact, 
of a spark invariably appearing when the circuit of 
the voltaic battery is completed ; an effect which 
Dr. Faraday has shown can be easily produced, even 
with a single series. He then refers to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Children, Sir Humphry Davy, and 
Prof. Daniell, recorded in the Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actions; in which experiments, when more powerful 
and extended series were used, the spark was obtained 
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before contact took place. In order to ascertain, not 
only the fact of a spark being obtained, but also the 
distance through which it may be passed, the author 
had an instrument prepared, which he denominates 
a Micrometer Electrometer, and by which an appre- 
ciable space of one five-thousandth of an inch could 
be measured with great accuracy. He describes this 
instrument ; and relates several experiments which 
he made with a view to test the correctness of its 
action. He first prepared 160, and then 320 series 
of the constant battery, in half-pint porcelain cells, 
excited with solutions of sulphate of copper and 
muriate of soda ; but although the effects, after the 
contact had been completed, were exceedingly bril- 
liant, not the slightest spark could be obtained. He 
was equally unsuccessful with a water battery of 150 
series, each series being placed in a quart glass vessel: 
and also with a water battery belonging to Prof. 
Daniell, consisting of 1,020 series ; but when a Ley- 
den battery of nine jars was introduced into the circuit 
of the latter, sparks passed to the extent, in one in- 
stance, of six five-thousandths of an inch. The author 
mentions his having been present at the experiment 
of Prof. Daniell, on the 16th of February, 1839, when 
that gentleman had 70 series of his large constant 
battery in action; and having been witness of the 
powerful effects obtained by this apparatus, he was 
induced to prepare 100 series of precisely the same 
dimensions, and similarly excited : but although this 
powerful apparatus was used under every advantage, 
and the other effects produced were in every respect 
in accordance with the extent of the elements em- 
ployed, still no spark could be obtained until the 
circuit was completed ; even a single fold of a silk 
handkerchief, or a piece of dry tissue paper, was suf- 
ficient to insulate the power of a battery, which, after 
the circuit had been once completed, fused titanium, 
and heated 16 feet 4 inches of No. 20 platinum wire. 
The author then describes a series of experiments 
made with induced currents. 1,220 iron wires, each 
insulated by resin, were bent into the form of a horse- 
shoe. A primary wire of 115 feet, and a secondary 
of 2,268 feet, were wound round the iron wires. With 
this arrangement he obtained a direct spark (through 
the secondary current), sufficient to pierce paper, to 
charge 2 Leyden jar, &c. Several forms of apparatus 
employed by the author are next described, and also 
a series of 10,000 of Jacubone’s piles. With this 
arrangement he charged a Leyden battery to a con- 
siderable degree of intensity, and obtained direct 
sparks of three-fiftieths of an inch in length. He ulti- 
mately succeeded in obtaining chemical decomposi- 
tions of a solution of iodine and potassium: the iodine 
appearing at the end composed of the black oxide of 
Manganese. 

Jan. 9.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the Construction 
and Use of Single Achromatic Eye-Pieces, and their 
Superiority to the Double Eye-Piece of Huyghens,’ 
by the Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A.—The author observes, 
that experience has shown it to be impracticable to 
make a telescope even approach to achromatism by 
employing the same object-glass with an astronomical, 
as with a terrestrial eye-piece; for if the focus of the 
biue rays from the object-glass be thrown forwards, 
as it must be, in order to make it impinge upon the 
focus of the blue rays upon the terrestrial eye-glass, 
then there will be produced a great over-correction 
for the astronomical eye-glass, and vice versd. Hence 
it appears that the application of Huyghenian eye- 
pieces to refracting telescopes are incompatible with 
the conditions of achromatism throughout the entire 
range of magnifying power; and that, in reflecting 
telescopes, they are incompetent to correct dispersion, 
because they are not in themselves achromatic. 

ese defects the author proposes wholly te obviate 
by substituting, for the Huyghenian eye-pieces, single 
achromatic lenses of corresponding magnifying power, 
consisting of the well-known combination of the 
crown, and its correcting flint lens, having their ad- 
jJacent surfaces cemented together; thus avoiding 
internal reflections, and enabling them to act as a 


single lens. The achromatic eye-pieces which he uses | 


were made by Messrs. Tully & Ross, and are of the 
description usually termed single cemented triples. 

* Meteorological Observations made between Oc- 
tober 1837 and April 1839, at Alten in Finmarken, 





Alten Copper Works; presented by J. R. Crowe, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Finmarken ; communicated 
by Major E. Sabine, R.A. V.P.—This memoir con- 
sists of tables of daily observations on the barometer 
and thermometer, taken at 9 a.m., 2 p.m., and 9 p.M., 
with remarks on the state of the weather at Kaaf- 
jord, in lat. 69° 58’ 3” N., and long. 23° 43! 10° E. 
of Paris. 

J. Whatman, Jun. Esq., was elected, a Fellow. 

J. Caldecott, Esq., Director of the Observatory at 
Trevandrum, was proposed as a candidate for election. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 4,—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 

The Secretary read a series of letters from Major 
Rawlinson, severally dated from Persia, between 
July 1838 and August 1839, giving an account of 
his labours and exertions in deciphering and trans- 
lating the Cuneiform inscriptions at Bisitoon. The 
result of his researches promises to present, from the 
most authentic sources, a history of the Persian 
empire, from the time of Cambyses to the latter end 
of the reign of Darius: corroborative, in a most 
satisfactory degree, of the genealogies according to 
Herodotus, although varying considerably in the 
narrative. Major Rawlinson details the gradual 
progress of his discoveries, and the madifications 
which his first view of the subject had experienced 
as he improved his acquaintance with the character 
and language of the inscriptions. He also alludes 
to the obstacles continually in his way, arising from 
the very unsettled state of Persia, and to the serious 
difficulty of copying many of the inscriptions, occa- 
sioned by their elevated position, which makes an 
approach to them in most cases dangerous, and, in 
some, absolutely impossible without the erection of 
expensive scaffolding, for which he had neither time 
nor means. These difficulties were described by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, who, with all his efforts, was 
unable to approach near enough to read the inscrip- 
tions, even with a glass. He says,—* At no time 
can it be attempted without great personal risk,” 
and observed that, even had he been able to draw 
himself high enough to read them, the transcription 
would have occupied him more than a month, 
Major Rawlinson speaks also of the difficulty of 
understanding the language, which he considers much 
more allied to the most ancient form of Sanskrit, 
that of the Veda dialect, than to the language of the 
Zend Avesta, which, with the religious system con- 
tained in it, he brings down to the epoch of the com- 
mencement of the Sassanian dynasty. Each column 
of the inscription comprises ninety-six lines; the first 
contains the titles and genealogy of Darius, whom it 
traces through Veshtasp, Arsham, Ariyaremen, Taish- 
paish, and Hekhamenish, the Hystaspes, Arsamus, 
Ariaramnes, Teispes, and Achemenes of Herodotus. 
It then enumerates the kingdoms subject to Darius, 
including above twenty provinces, which extended 
from Ionia, on the west, to the Mekri, the people of 
the modern Mekran, on the east. The manner in 
which Darius became possessor of the throne is given 
with considerable detail, and it affords an interesting 
subject of comparison with the tales of the Greek 
and Roman writers on the same subject. Cambyses, 
of the race of Amakham, had a brother named 
Berjeye, the Mergis of Justin and Smerdis of Hero- 
dotus, whom he slew in battle. On his departure 
for the conquest of Egypt, the empire was disturbed, 
and a Magian, named Gumat, declared himself to 
be the deceased Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and in his 
name took possession of the empire, in the absence 
of Cambyses, who died in Egypt about this time. 
Gumat, after this, attacked the Susians, over whom 
the deceased Smerdis had formerly been governor, 
The Susians soon discovered that he was an impostor, 
and they resisted him in consequence. Soon after, 
he was recognized by Darius as Gumat, the Magian, 
and was attacked by him, with the aid of a body of 
archers, and put to death. Darius, upon this, took 
possession of the throne. The acts of Darius in his 
new kingdom are then detailed, among which is par- 
ticularized his restoring the worship of fire, and re- 
establishing the fire-altars, which had been desecrated 
by the Magians. The revolt of Susiana, under Atin, 
the Otanes of the Greeks, is then related. The in- 
scription goes on to detail the revolt of Babylonia, 
under Nejetebir, who pretended to be Nebuqedrecher 


by Mx, S. H, Thomas, Chief Mining Agent at the | (the Nubuchadrezzar of the Bible, see Jeremiah, 











xxi. et seg.), and was defeated and made prisoner by 
Darius. The rebellion is given in detail, and con- 
tinued to the end of the first column, and as much 
of the second as Major Rawlinson copied. The 
remainder being a good deal broken, he left it to 
proceed to the third, which is the most entire of the 
whole, intending to return to the second column at 
some future opportunity. The third column con- 
tinues and concludes an account of the subjugation 
of Parthia, begun, without doubt, in the second 
column. Then follows an account of the conquest 
of Margush (Merv), which is called the eighth con- 
quest of Darius. Next isa long account of the revolt 
of the province of Persia ; which is not concluded, so 
far as Major Rawlinson has copied this column, 
that is to say, to the sixty-fifth line; there remain, 
therefore, thirty-one lines. The fourth column 
Major Rawlinson fears is wholly illegible, so much of 
it being obliterated as to leave only detached words. 
There are three other columns in the Median charac- 
ter, whose position is so difficult that it has baffled 
all his attempts at reaching them ; also, five in the 
Babyloniancharacter, much defaced; these, no doubt, 
contain translations of the history now touched upon. 
There are also several sculptured figures, which are 
engraved in Sir Robert K. Porter's travels, the in- 
scriptions on which Sir Robert was unable to ap- 
proach. Four of these Major Rawlinson copied, 
with great difficulty and danger, being compelled to 
stand on the topmost step of a ladder, with a preci- 
pice of nearly 400 feet below him. The prostrate 
figure (see Sir R. K. Porter) is that of Gumat the 
Magian. The next is that of Atin, the usurping 
monarch of Susa. The inscription on the third statue 
was not copied ; but that on the fourth shows the 
figure to be Fredwertish, or Phraortes. The fifth 
statue is the representation of Chitretekhm, who 
made himself king of the revolted Sogartii, Further 
than this Major Rawlinson was unable to go; but he 
promises himself another visit to the rocks; when 
he will be better prepared with means to overcome 
the difficulties he will have to encounter. 

At the conclusion of this remarkable paper the 
Director observed, that it was useless to speculate 
upon these discoveries until the copies themselves 
should be brought home; but from what had been 
communicated, it was evident that the efforts of 
Major Rawlinson had been eminently successful. 
The labours of Grotefend, Burnouf, Lassen, and 
all others who preceded, had been confined to short 
inscriptions of a few lines only ; but the extensive 
details now found were wholly unparalleled. How 
far they might be depended upon would be seen 
hereafter; but he thought there was no reason to 
doubt their general accuracy. Nothing could he 
more unpretending than the manner in which this 
important discovery was announced ; and we might 
venture to look forward with extreme interest, and 
the best hopes, to the communication of one of the 
most valuable contributions to ancient oriental history 
ever made, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 22,_Rev. Professor Buckland, D.D., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper by Mr. Lyell was read, 
*On the Boulder Formation or Drift, and Associated 
Freshwater Deposits, composing the Mud Cliffs of 
Eastern Norfolk.—The line of coast described in 
this memoir, extends from Hasborough to near Wey- 
bourne, west of Cromer, a distance of twenty miles, 
and was examined by Mr, Lyell in 1829 and 1839, 
The formations composing the cliffs are not exhibited 
in regular succession, in any one vertical section, but 
they consist of chalk, Norwich crag, freshwater de- 
posits, drift mud, and sand, stratified, and unstratified, 
occupying the great mass of the cliffs, in some places 
400 feet high, and superficial accumulations of flint 
gravel. The point where the order of succession 
may be best studied, is the neighbourhood of Cromer; 
but the peculiarities of each deposit are better ex- 
hibited at detached points ; and it is only by a careful 
examination of the whole line of coast, and « com- 
bining of the features which it presents throughout 
its range, that the observer is able to arrive at just 
conclusions, respecting its geological structure. In 
addition, moreover, to the interest connected with 
the origin and mode of accumulation of the drift, one 
of the most recent deposits of England, perhaps no 


other part of our island exhibits evidences of disturb- 
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ances on so great a scale, and of an equally modern |! 


date, for there are proofs in these cliffs of movements, | 
both downward and upward, of strata several hundred | 


feet thick, for an extent of many miles; together | borough. 


with the most complicated bendings and foldings of | 
the beds, also the intercalation of huge masses of | 
chalk ; and what is no less perplexing and dificult | 
of explanation, the superposition of contorted upon 
undisturbed strata. Mr. Lyell describes the struc- | 
ture of the cliffs as it is presented in proceeding from 
Hasborough to Weybourne; our limits, however, 
confine us toa general notice of the deposits, and 
the more striking physical phenomena. 

1. Chali.—This formation appears occasionally on 
the shore below the mean level of the tide in hori- 
zontal strata; but near Trimmingham are three re- 
markable masses of chalk, which protrude from the 
lower part of the cliffs, and may be occasionally seen | 
to be continuous with the solid beds extending under 
the sea. The strata of which they consist, are in 
some parts highly inclined, and the layers of drift, or | 
of sand, loam, clay, and gravel, in immediate contact 
with the masses have a similar dip; but as the 
latter recede, they gradually assume the horizontal | 
position. Mr. Lyell is opinion, that both the chalk 
and the drift, at this point, have been subject to a 
common, sudden, or gradual movement, and that the | 
resistance of the solid chalk may have produced | 
the local derangement of the layers of drift. He is | 
farther of opinion, that the three masses probably 
belong to a nucleus of chalk in the hill behind the 
cliff, forming Trimmingham Beacon, as in Trimming- | 
ham chalk was found, in making a well,at the depth | 
of only 120 feet, though the face of the cliff is caleu- 
lated to be 400 feet high. At Overstrand, a little | 
south of Cromer, is an extensive chalk pit, which | 
presents considerable dislocations, and the irregula- | 
rities in the outline of the solid but inclined strata | 
are filled with alternating beds of chalk, rubble, and 
gravel, also highly inclined. ‘The cliff along the | 
shore, in front of Overstrand, is composed entirely | 
of drift, but if the progress of destruction continues, | 
it will in time present a face consisting solely of | 
chalk. Near Cromer, and to the north of the town, 
the drift includes a large quantity of chalk rubble ; | 
and huge fragments of chalk are sometimes inter- 
calated in a most singular manner, being wrapped 
round by layers of sand and clay; but chalk in situ 
is observable in many of these instances, at a short 
distance inland, and the gradual destruction of the 
cliffs has proved that the nuclei are only portions of 
larger masses, which may be connected with the 
main body of the formation. About three quarters 
of a mile west of Sherringham, is a remarkable mass 
of chalk. Upon approaching this point, from the 
eastward, the horizontal beds of regularly stratified 
drift become suddenly vertical, and present a wail 
eighty feet high, resting against a needle of chalk, 
beyond which is another vertical wall of drift, but of 
a different composition from that on the east side. 
A little further, the beds first undulate, and then 
assume their nearly level position. The junction of 
the needle of chalk, with the subjacent horizontal 
beds of the same formation on the shore, is not visible ; 
but Mr. Lyell is of opinion, that there is no connexion. 
The appearances presented at this locality, and 
generally along the whole line of coast, vary annually, 
and the more essential differences noticed by Mr. 
Lyell, during his second visit, are detailed in the 
memoir. Other masses or protuberances of chalk 
occur between Cromer and Lower Runton, and at 
Upper Runton ; and near Cliff-end Weybourne, the 
fundamental chalk rises above the level of the shore 
presenting a waved outline, and is covered by a bed 
of flints mixed with some crag shells, 

Norwich Crag.—This deposit is exhibited in situ 
at very low tides near Cromer, resting upon chalk, 
and forming a bed about two feet thick. In the cliffs 
between Holdhigh Gap and Weybourne, it attains 
a thickness of several feet; and at the extreme end 
of the cliff, near Weybourne, its strata, consisting of 
sand and gravel, have been bent into an arch, At 
all these places it contains characteristic fossils. 
Fragments of crag-shells occur in the drift in many 
places along the clifis between Hasborough and Wey- 
bourne, and have evidently been derived from the 
destruction of that formation. Mr. Lyell is also of 
opinion that many of the mammalian remains found 








on the coast may be ascribed to a similar origin. 


Freshwater Deposits, and Beds of Lignite with Sub- 
terranean Forests.—The principal locality for the 
lignite accumulation, and associated forest, is Has- 
In 1829, the section presented at this 
point consisted, in descending order, of sand and loam 
thirteen feet, till or unstratified clay eight to sixteen 
feet, laminated sand and clay eighteen inches,—the 


clay being partly bituminous, and inclosing compressed 


branches and leaves. At low water there are also 
exhibited extensive remains of a submerged forest, 


| the stools of the trees being imbedded in peat, in 


which have also been found fir-cones, and the remains 
of the elephant, the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, 
ox, and deer. The oyster-bed discovered off this 
part of the coast, in 1810, has been long celebrated 
for the teeth and bones of the elephant, and other 


; mammatia, which have been dredged up. A similar 


bed of lignite, inclosing remains of the elephant, was 
exposed at Woolecot Gap, during the winter of 
1838-39, and Mr. Lyell ascertained that a mass of 
drift, thirty feet thick, must have been removed by 
the waves before the bed could have been laid bare. 
Stools of trees have been seen by Mr. Simons, of 
Cromer, below the cliffs eastward of that town, and 
on the beach opposite Sidestrand, imbedded in blue 
clay, which in the former case, at one point, rests upon 
Norwich crag, and in the latter on chalk. Shells 
have been found beneath the roots of the trees, but 
Mr. Lyell has not been able to obtain specimens for 
examination. Remains of forests occur at other 
points along the line of coast. From these facts it 
is evident that the crag, covered partially, at least, 
with Norwich crag, was overspread with layers of sand 
and clay, the surface of which was subsequently con- 
verted into dry land, on which forest trees grew, and 
that these were afterwards submerged, and gradually 
buried beneath the great accumulations of drifted 
materials composing the cliffs. The freshwater strata 
are well exhibited at Mundesley, extending horizon- 
tally for several hundred yards, and forming the mass 
of the cliff, from twenty to thirty feet high, with the 
exception of a capping of gravel. They consist of 
irregular layers of brown, black, or grey sand and 
loam, mixed with vegetable matter ; and sometimes 
passing into a kind of peat containing much pyrites. 
In 1829, a mass of the ordinary unstratified clay of 
the cliff projected into the freshwater beds in such a 
manner as to imply contemporaneous origin to the 
lower part, at least, of both formations; and Mr. 
Lyell is of opinion that a small river probably flowed 
at this point, and prevented the accumulation of the 
drift of the cliffs, but deposited the sediment with 
which its own waters were charged. ‘ The paper con- 
tains a list of eleven species of fluviatile testacea, 
obtained by various collectors, only two of which have 
not been identified with British shells: also a notice 
of the remains of insects procured from the same 
beds, and determined, by Mr. Curtis, to belong to 
English living species. The scales and other portions 
of fishes found at Mundesley, have been examined 
by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns and Mr. Yarrell, and 
ascertained to be referable to perch, carp, pike, and 
trout, but not at all identical with fishes inhabiting 
the waters of our island. Among the vegetable re- 
mains, the best preserved have been proved, by Mr. 
R. Brown, to be the seed-vessels of Ceratophyllum 
demersum. At the base of the cliff, near Sidestrand, 
unios have been found abundantly; and at West 
Runton Gap, between Cromer and Weybourne, fresh- 
water accumulations occur unquestionably under the 
drift forming the cliffs, and containing freshwater 
shells, all of which, with the exception of perhaps two 
species, still exist in a living state in England. From 
the position of these fluviatile or lacustrine deposits, 
the one at Runton being entirely below the drift, and 
that at Mundesley partly above it, Mr. Lyell is con- 
vinced that all the mud cliffs, including the freshwater 
beds, belong to one period, the relative ages of which, 
as determined by the shells (two being supposed to 
be extinct), is that of the newest tertiary. With re- 
spect to the mammalian remains, no accurate infer- 
ence can be drawn of the age of the deposit in which 
they are found, as it is probable that many of them 
may have been derived originally from denuded beds 
of Norwich crag, and inclosed either in the mud cliffs 
or the layers of peat connected with the submerged 
forests. 

Drift.—This formation, which constitutes the 
greater portion of the cliffs, Mr. Lyell says, is strictly 





analogous in character to that which has been called 
the “ boulder formation,” in Denmark and Sweden, 
and is so remarkable a feature in the superficial 
geology of Scandinavia, and the countries extendin 
from the shores of the Baltic to the borders of Hol- 
land. Throughout this extensive tract, as well as in 
Norfolk, it is characterized by containing erratic 
blocks of granite, porphyry, gneiss and other rocks, 
but their number and dimensions decrease on pro- 
ceeding from north to south. Mr. Lyell is of opinion 
that this great formation was actumulated almost ex. 
clusively on land permanently submerged, and not 
by one or many transient rushes of water, over land 
which had previously emerged ; he therefore pro- 
poses to substitute the term drift for diluvium, the 
name by which it has been hitherto generally desig- 
nated. In Norfolk, and the other counties where it 
occurs, the formation consists of two descriptions of 
deposits, one, composed of sand, loam, clay, and 
gravel, regularly stratified, the other of masses of 
clay, totally devoid of all lamination or subdivision 
into beds. The former Mr. Lyell calls “ stratified 
drift,” and the latter * till,” a word employed in 
Scotland to express strictly analogous accumulations, 
Though the structure of each subdivision marks 
some peculiarity in its origin, yet the stratified drift 
and the till were in all districts formed contemporane- 
ously, and in mineral composition they are often iden. 
tical. The only deposits now in progress, known to 
Mr. Lyell, of precisely similar characters to the till, 
are the terminal moraines of glaciers ; and as accu- 
mulations of the same nature must take place in 
these cases, where drift ice, charged with mud, sand, 
gravel and blocks, melts, and the dense matter is 
allowed to fall tranquilly to the bottom, so he is in- 
duced to infer, that the production of the till may 
have arisen from the earthy contents of drifted 
masses of ice. The occasional intercalation of a layer 
of stratified matter, he explains, by the temporary 
action of currents during the melting of the icebergs, 
The “ mud-cliffs” commence at the lighthouses near 
Hasborough, and extend uninterruptedly to Wey- 
bourne, but vary in height from 16 to 400 feet. They 
are occasionally capped by a bed of gravel. The 
till and the stratified drift are irregularly associated, 
sometimes ranging in the same level and sometimes 
alternating. ‘They both contain block, and pebbles 
of almost every variety of rock, and fossils, often 
beautifully preserved, derived from secondary strata 
and fragments of Norwich crag shells. The most 
curious phenomena presented by the cliffs, are the 
complicated bendings and contortions of the strata, 
which are sometimes exhibited throughout the whole 
height of the cliff, but are sometimes of partial ex- 
tent ; and it not unfrequently happens that disturbed 
beds rest upon strata perfectly horizontal. In many 
instances the layers are vertical ; in others, they form 
concentric crusts around a nucleus of chalk, sand, 
and gravel: the diameter of the spheroid being oc- 
casionally 25 and in one case 50 feet ; and these fold- 
ings, with every possible curvature and replication, 
are often associated within very limited distances. 
To account for such phenomena, Mr. Lyell admits, 
is extremely difficult, and he states, that no one mode 
of action can have produced the whole of them. 
When the disturbed beds are in the immediate vici- 
nity of protuberances of chalk, as at Trimmingham, 
he is of opinion that an upward movement proba- 
bly produced the change of position in the beds of 
drift; and where the curved strata are associated 
with indications of partial subsidences, he admits 
that the effects possibly resulted from landslips; 
and that such subsiding masses, moving over beds 
of chalk or drift, unoperated upon by the causes 
which set the superincumbent strata in motion, would, 
in some instances, explain the superposition of con- 
torted or curved beds upon horizontal. To account, 
however, for the more complex phenomena of the 
coiled drift, he proposes an explanation founded 
on the effects produced by drifting masses of ice 
on loose materials. During their recent discoveries 
in the Arctic region, Messrs. Dease and Simpson 
observed that a long low spit, named Point Barrow, 
and composed of gravel and coarse sand, and, in 
some places, more than a quarter of a mile broad, 
was forced up by the pressure of drifted masses of 
ice, into mounds which assumed, at a distance, the 
appearance of huge boulder rocks; and so many 
instances have come to Mr, Lyell’s knowledge of 
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drifting ice moving forward loose materials, that he 
has no doubt of its power to produce many of the 
phenomena exhibited in the Norfolk cliffs. It is, 
moreover, throughout the boulder districts that the 
species of disturbance in question is most prevalent. 
With respect to the masses of solid chalk inclosed 
jn the drift, Mr. Lyell conceives that they may be 
accounted for, by the action of the sea on the ancient 
surface of the chalk, before or during the deposition 
of the drift, and by which needles or pinnacles of 
chalk would be undermined, thrown down, and sub- 
sequently enveloped in drift; he also explains the 
accumulations of unmixed chalk rubble surrounded 
by sand, clay, and gravel, by considering them to be 
the talus of former chalk cliffs, buried up at a later 
period by drift or till. A portion of the transported 
blocks contained in the cliffs, Mr. Lyell believes may 
have been brought into their present position by 
streams flowing from the westward, but he agrees 
with Dr. Mitchell in thinking that some of them are 
possibly the debris of strata which once occupied the 
position of the German Ocean; the greater blocks 
he necessarily refers to the region, whence the masses 
of ice were floated, by which they were conveyed to 
their present position, Mr. Lyell, in the course of 
his paper, frequently mentions in terms of commen- 
dation, the memoirs of Mr. R. C. Taylor and the 
late Mr. Woodward. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 20.—H. Hallam, Esq. F.R.S. in the chair. 

Four new members were elected. 

A paper was read, on the Statistics of the parish 
of St. George the Martyr, in Southwark. By the 
Rev. George Weight, F.R.A.S.—Some historical 
notices, more or less statistical, were made, introduc- 
tory to a mass of numerical facts which Mr. Weight 
had collected, relating to the social, moral, and reli- 
gious state of the parish. No map of this parish is 
known to erist; a fact not more strange and dis- 
creditable, than that a resolution was passed at a 
public vestry, held in the year 1776,“ To sell to 
Mr. Samuel Carter all the parish papers and docu- 
ments, in a lump, at the rate of three halfpence per 
pound, he being at the expense of carrying them 
away.” William the Conqueror, shortly subsequent 
to 1066, presented the parish to the noble family of 
Arderne, by whom it was given, in 1122, to the 
Priory of Black Monks of St. Saviour, called “ Ber- 
mond’s Eye inSouthwarke,” which was founded at the 
south end of Bermondsey Street, and, in 1539, was 
abolished by Henry VIII. The figure formed by the 
boundary line of the parish is remarkably crooked and 
irregular, and, in the absence of maps and measure- 
ment, its area is not ascertainable. Its greatest 
length is about a mile and three quarters, and its 
greatest width about half a mile. At the present 
time it contains 2 squares, 169 streets and roads, and 
123 courts and alleys. The total number of the 
houses is 6,854, and the character of the parish may 
be estimated from the fact, that of these, only 3,762, 
or little more than half, are rated, and only 309, or 
1 in 12 of the whole number rated, are assessed at a 
rental exceeding 50/. perannum. The great bulk of 
the inhabitants consists of the middling and lower 
classes, with a large proportion of needy and dis- 
reputable characters. In 1831 the number of houses 
was 6,607, and the total population 39,769. At pre- 
sent, the population is estimated at 50,000. The 
census of 1531 shows the excess of females over the 
males to be one-third less than in the parishes north 
of the Thames; which is attributable chiefly to the 
smaller proportion of female servants kept in the 
parishes of Southwark; for while, in St. George's 
Hanover Square, the average was nearly one to each 
family, in St. George’s Southwark, it was only one 
to more than seven families. At the same period, 
the number of families was 9,183, of which 5,019 
were employed in trade, manufacture, and manual 
labour, 42 in agriculture, and 4,122 in miscellaneous 
employments. The oldest parish records are the 
minutes of the vestry, dated 1560: and the date of 
the oldest register of births, deaths, and marriages, 
is March 1602. From these documents it appears 
that the plague, in 1603, increased the annual deaths 
from 215 to 928 ; in 1625 this rose, from the same 
appalling cause, from 296 to 1,464; and again, in 
1665, from 179 they increased to 1,413. 

An extensive section of this parish is called “ The 





Mint,” which at present is attracting public attention 
as having been the principal scene of the exploits of 
the notorious Jack Sheppard. His equally notorious 
companion, Jonathan Wild, whose residence was 
next to the Cooper’s Arms in the Old Bailey, kept 
his horses at the Duke’s Head public-house, which 
is still standing, in Redcross-street, within this dis- 
trict called the Mint. On the site of a distillery, op- 
posite St. George’s Church, was the palace of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the husband of Mary, sister 
of Henry VIIL., and widow of Louis XII. In 1545 
this princely edifice was converted by Henry VIII. 
into a royal Mint, which is shortly afterwards found 
designated as the “capital mansion, gardens, and 
park, in Southwarke.” The Mint was given by Queen 
Mary to Nicholas Hett, Archbishop of York, who 
sold it. It was subsequently taken down, and upon 
its site and surrounding grounds were erected nu- 
merous mean and irregular dwellings. In 1697 their 
number was 92. In 1830 they amounted to 1,712. 
The neighbourhood of the Mint, even as early as the 
time ot Edward VI., had become an asylum for 
debtors, felons, fugitives, rogues, outlaws, and vaga- 
bonds of every description,—an “ Alsatia” excelling 
in notoriety that of which Scott has given a vivid 
picture in his * Fortunes of Nigel.” The herding of 
disreputable persons at length increased to such an 
extent in St. George’s and the adjacent parishes, as 
to require the interference of the legislature, which, 
by statutes of the 8th and 9th years of William III. 
and 9th and 11th of George I., ordered the abolition 
of this social nuisance. Parts of the Mint locality 
are exceedingly wretched and filthy, and are inha- 
bited by a poor and profligate population. From a 
very minute inquiry into the state of this district, in- 
stituted in Dec. 1830, there were found to be 28 
streets, 55 courts and alleys, 1,712 houses, 3,169 fa- 
milies, and 4,563 children ; 521 of whom were re- 
ceiving some degree of instruction in Sunday schools, 
and 4,042, that is eight-ninths, appeared to be desti- 
tute even of that advantage. The parish contains 
eleven public lodging-houses for the poor, nine of 
which are in the district of the Mint. On an average, 
each house in winter shelters 70 persons, and in 
summer about 30. ‘The usual charge to each person 
is three-pence for the 24 hours, for which they are 
supplied with a room, fire, candle, cooking appara- 
tus, bed, &c. The houses are open from 5 in the 
morning until 12 at night. Two persons lie in a 
bed, and all are required to rise before 10 o'clock in 
the morning. Each room contains about 7 beds, 
well supplied with blankets, which, to prevent mis- 
takes by the lodgers, are stamped in several places 
with the name and address of the owners. Married 
people have rooms separate from the unmarried, 
and single women are professedly not admitted as 
lodgers. The men are generally labourers at the 
wharfs on the Thames, or sailors, pedlars, and cab- 
men. All pay for their lodgings every day: some have 
been lodging at these houses from 4 to 8 years. In 
the whole of these lodging-houses, were found 24 
Bibles and Testaments, and 3 persons who belonged 
to the Temperance society. Kent Strect, so called, 
from its having formed the great road to the county 
of Kent, is, like the Mint, a wretched and profligate 
part of the parish. In 1633, it was described as 
* very long and ill built, and inhabited chiefly by 
broom-men and mumpers.” To these may now be 
added thieves, prostitutes, and various other disreput- 
able characters. Some antiquarians believe, that 
along this street Julius Cesar conducted his Roman 
army, when he forded the Thames at Bankside, and 
landed at Dowgate, on his invasion of London. The 
part of the parish called St. George’s Fields, formed 
the centre of several Roman roads, and was probably 
the site of a Roman camp, as numerous Roman 
coins and bricks have been found here, with inurned 
bones, tesselated pavements, &c. In High Street, 
too, opposite the Redcross Inn, a mass of Roman re- 
mains have been excavated, consisting of various 
utensils, cinerary and other urns, patere, Samian 
pottery, coins, &c. Also, at the west end of King 
Street, have been found Roman sepulchral terra 
cotta lamps, articles of dress, and ornaments. Many 
of these remains are preserved in the collection of 
Mr. G. Gwilt, in Union Street. St. George’s parish 
contains two prisons—1, The Marshalsea, which took 
its appellation from having been originally under 


the control of the Knight Marshal of the Royal 





Household. It was instituted for receiving and trying 
the causes of the king’s domestic servants. The 
persons now confined in it are pirates and debtors. 
It contains 60 rooms, and a chapel. 2. The Queen’s 
Bench, for the confinement of debtors. It contains 
224 rooms, each about 15 feet by 13. Within the 
walls, are several shops, and a tolerably good market. 
The number of prisoners formerly, has been some- 
times 500 ; at present, the establishment is nearly 
empty. For the privilege of “'The Rules,” debtors 
pay 10 guineas for 100/., and 5 guineas for each ad- 
ditional 1001. for which they are in custody. Liberty 
to leave the prison may be purchased for 3 days, at 
the rate of 4s. 2d. for the first, and 3s. 10d. each for 
the second and third days, good security being given 
to the marshal that the prisoners will not decamp. 
The annual income of the marshal was stated by a 
Parliamentary Committee in 1815 to be 3,590; of 
which 8722. arose from the sale of beer, and $231. 
from the sale of the privilege of the Rules. The 
Lock Hospital in this parish was formerly an impor- 
tant establishment. It was first instituted by Edward 
the Third, about 1347, for persons aftlicted with the 
leprosy, and was taken down 40 years ago. There is 
one parish church, and 5 Church of England chapels; 
but the latter belong to the charitable institutions or 
prisons, and can therefore be considered as affording 
accommodation only very partially to the parishioners 
in general. The whole number of free sittings in the 
chapels and church is 1,558 ; the population of the 
parish being at least 45,000, as already observed. 
The numerous occasional, or, as they are usually 
and technically called, surplice duties, of the entire 
parish, are performed almost wholly by the two 
curates of the rector. In 1859, the number of bap- 
tisms was 638, marriages 328, and burials 503. It 
is also worthy of remark, that in an extensive parish, 
of which the population is for the most part indigent, 
and consequently unhealthy, the clerical visitation 
of the sick is a very serious and laborious duty. 
Various denominations of dissenters have 20 chapels 
in the parish, containing 2,728 sittings—of these, 
2,728 are free to the public. In the parish church 
of St. George are entombed the remains of Thomas 
Cocker, the author of the once famous, and yet often- 
mentioned school-book, * Cocker’s Arithmetic.’ The 
information respecting the number of persons able 
to read is incomplete as to the entire parish. The 
following facts, however, were ascertained ; that, of 
3,870 adults who were visited, 2.327 could read, and 
1,542, or forty per cent. were wholly unable to read. 
Among the same number, 1,218, or thirty-one per 
cent., possessed no copy of the Scriptures. In the 
whole parish, there are 4 day schools, supported or 
aided by public charity, and containing 1,605 schools, 
and 9 Sunday schools, attended by 2,050. The 
day schools consist of St. George’s National School, 
containing 405; the Central British and Foreign 
School, which is only accidentally connected with 
the parish, and contains 850; a Roman Catholic 
school, containing 180, and an Infant school attended 
by 160. Ofthe Sunday schools, those of the Church 
of England are attended by 207 children, and those 
belonging to various dissenting sects contain 1,843, 
The Southwark Literary Society, in Bridge House 
Place, was established in 1832. It numbers at pre- 
sent 300 members, who pay each 30s. a year, for 
which they receive about forty lectures, and have 
the use of a library of 4,000 volumes. Evening 
Classes for learning the modern languages and for 
discussion meet thrice in the week. Much benefit is 
produced by the operations of this society in the 
improvement of knowledge and morality ; but it is 
not supported, as it ought to be, by the more highly 
educated and wealthy classes. From a series of 
numerical details respecting the different classes of 
vicious and criminal characters, it appears that the 
population of this parish exhibits far more than the 
average prevalency of vice and depravity and desti- 
tution. This, indeed, has been its distinctive charac- 
ter for several centuries. Thieves, rogues, vagabonds, 
and prostitutes of every class form a large portion of 
the inhabitants, and the places for the resort, main- 
tenance, and accommodation of such vicious and 
dangerous characters are especially numerous. The 
known number of thieves of different kinds and 
grades is stated to be 160; known prostitutes 320 ; 
houses dwelt in or resorted to by prostitutes, 158 ; 
known vagrants and disturbers of the public peace, 
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195. In short, it is shown that 693 notoriously bad 
characters are known to reside in the parish, that is, 
1 to 33 of the whole number of adult inhabitants. 
There are 13 inns, 91 public houses, and 44 shops 
for the sale of beer. No savings’ bank has been 
instituted, but there are 7 provident clubs and 
friendly societies. The parish is remarkable for the 
number of charitable institutions which are contained 
within it, without otherwise belonging to it, namely, 
the Bethlem Royal Hospital, the House of Occupa- 
tion, the Magdalen Hospital, the Philanthropic 
Society, the School for the Indigent Blind, the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, the Royal Free- 
masons’ school, the schoolsof the Yorkshire Society, 
and ‘the Fishmongers’ Almshouses. Among the 
parish institutions are the Surrey and South London 
Dispensaries, and the Rev. Rowland Hill's, Draper's, 
and Hedger’s Almshouses. Numerical accounts 
were given of all these establishments, and of the 
present prices of all the usual articles of domestic 
consumption. The paper concluded with the ex- 
pression of a hope that the facts which had been 
developed would serve to direct the attention of the 
parochial authorities, and of the higher class of in- 
habitants, to the disgraceful and dangerous pre- 
valence of destitution, irreligion, depravity and 
wretchedness, 

Mr. Rowland Hill, at the request of the meeting, 
then stated some interesting results of the operation 
of the system of Penny Postage, but, instead of re- 
porting amounts stated from memory, in round 
numbers, and avowedly only as conversational ap- 
proximations to the exact truth, it will be preferable 
to wait for the forthcoming parliamentary document 
on this important subject. 
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MUSIC AND TI THE DRAMA 


HER MAJESTY’S THEA’ TRE —M. LAPORTE most respect- 
fully begs leave to submit to the Nobility and Subscribers to the 
Opera a prolinnary sketch of the engagements effected for the 
season 1840.—The ‘THEATRE will OPEN in the middle of Febru- 
ary, when will be produced (for the re time in this country) 
Donizetti's Opera, entitled TORQUATO_ TASSO. in whic 
Mademoiselle Emelina Tosi (from the principal The -atres in 

taly) ane Signor Coletti (the eminent Primo Basso, from Lis- 
bon.) will sustain the principal parts.—After which will be_re- 
vived, the favourite Ballet, LES PAGES DU DUC DE VEN- 
DOME, in which Monsieur Bretin and Mademoiselle Albertine 
(from the Opera, in Paris,) will make their first appearance.— 
In addition to other new Dancers, an increased and select com- 
any, composed of Monsieurs Mathieu, Comey Mesdames 
Yierson, C opere, Briestroff, D’Orgeville, Albertine, 
Ducy, D’Estrées, Maria, Desj: ardins, Delaunay, A. &c.—In the 
first week in March, Made moiselle Fanny Elssler, who is also 
engaged, will appear in a new Ballet, now pe rforming with great 
success in Paris, called LA ‘TAREN TU LE. —Immediately after, 
Madame Persiani will arrive in town, when, in addition to her 
well-known range of characters, Be llini’s admired Opera, called 
"RICE TENDA, will be produced, and followed by 
Persiani’ 's INES DI CASTRO, now performing with immense 
snecess in Paris. The principal parts by Madame Persiani, 
Signor Rubini, and Signor Lablache.- Madame G. Grisi, who, by 
the terms of her engagement, is to leave P: aris, for London, on 
the Ist of April, will also appear in two new Operas, highly suc- 
cessful in Italy, which are [L GIURAMENTO and IL BRAVO, 
by Mercadanie. --On the lth of Bey, Matemotelle, Taglioni 
will arrive in town, when a new ballet, composed by M. Filippo 
‘Taglioni, and which has created the greatest sensation at the 
Tmpe orial Theatre. St. Petersburgh, will be put in pre punter. and 
produced with all possible speed, under the title of L'OMBRE. 
—The success which attended Signor Mario's appearance during 
the last season has induced M. Laporte to obtain his se rvices for 
a portion of the present ; and the answer of his manager, in Paris, 
is hourly expected; which will regulate the exact period of his 

“congé,” and Tintin upon other arrangements.—The most 
minute attention will be paid to the improvements already 
effected in the Chorusses. The Band, which in the last and 
previous se asons was raised to the highest point of perfection, 
will comprise the same power which, in former years, were its 
distinguishe d features. Dicscet of the Music, Composer, and 
Conductor, Signor Costa.—Negociations are pending with Made- 
moiselle Pauline Garcia, and M. Laporte confidently hopes that 
they will be brought toa satisfactory termination, depende: 

owever, upon his being able to offer in one opera the extraor- 
dinary union of the three first talents in the yeaah, —Other 
arrangements are in progress, the result of which will be an- 
nounced previously to the openin Applications for Boxes, 
Stalls, ant Tickets, to be made at the | Box-oflice, Opera Colon- 
nade, from eleven till five. 











M. THALBERG’S LAST. PERFORMANCE will be at Mr. 
BENEDICT’S MUSICAL SOIREE at the HANOVER-SQUARE 
ROOMS, on FRIDAY, February the 7th, 1840. Vocalists: Mad. 
Stockhausen, Miss Clara Novello, Mad. F. Lablache, Mrs. Toul- 
min, Miss Masson. and Miss Hawes, Signora Ernesta_Grisi, 
Signor Brizzi, and F, Lablache, Messrs. J. Bennett and J. Parry, 
=. eu Mr. Blagrove ; violoncello, Mr. Lucas; guitar, 
h ultz—Conductor, Signor Costa. In addition to the 
above « a nt artists, Mdlle. De Varney, from the Académie 
Royal, Paris, —e sa by oes ag garages ig" in London. Stalls, 
lbs.; ‘Tickets, at all the principal Music 
Warehouses ; oo oft Mr. Benedict, & Bruton-street. 





Drury Lane.—‘ Mary Stuart,’ an historical tra- 

gedy, is altogether a misnomer: it should be ‘ The 
Death of Rizzio,’ a musical melo-drama—for the 
Queen of Scots is a subordinate character,and Rizzio 
not only plays on the harp, but sings a song into the 
bargain: indeed, the plot seems to have been con- 
structed on the approved principle of the “ libretto” 
manufacturers for opera; and we could not help 
fancying what a fine bass part Ruthven would have 
made, leading a “ chorus of conspirators,” with the 
Queen’s soprano shrieks heard shrill above the dirge 
of her favourite. But though Mr. Elton surprised the 
public with a display of vocal powers that would be 
by no means contemptible in a drawing-room, and 
twanged the harp ina style that raised doubts among 
the audience whether he was playing by proxy or no, 
the interest in his fate was not heightened by this 
“ swan-like end ,” on the contrary, some mirth was 
created, which, however, was repressed by the appear- 
ance of Ruthven in “a complete suit of real polished 
steel armour,” at the head of the conspirators; and, 
by way of clinching the catastrophe, Ruthven, after 
he has despatched Rizzio, comes on and dies too,— 
doubtless from over-exertion. The splendid burst of 
bombast which appropriately concludes the “ tra- 
gedy,” coupled with the rattle of the armour, drew 
down vociferous applause; and we left the people 
calling for all the performers, seriatim. Notwith- 
standing these noisy demonstrations, we cannot flatter 
the author or the manager with a hope of its success. 
All the parts were creditably filled: Mrs. Warner, as 
Mary Stuart, alternately laughed and lectured, sobbed 
and scolded ; Macready, as Ruthven, looked gaunt and 
grisly—and, whether in articulo mortis, or in a high 
state of energetic excitement, displayed equal vigour ; 
and Phelps, as Darnley, though he could not help 
looking manly, played the peevish boy as ludicrously 
as the author required him. Miss E. Montague is 
introduced as the daughter of Ruthven, in order to 
give a sentimental air to the severity of historical in- 
cidents, by representing her as dying for love of 
Rizzio; but so secret is her passion, that neither the 
dramatis persone nor the audience are aware of its 
existence, till her very sudden death leads them to 
infer the cause. The dialogue abounds with tropes 
more ingenious than felicitous: in aiming at epigram- 
matic point of expression, however, the author is 
more successful than in his higher flights, where he 
soars not only to the sublime but beyond it. The 
squabbles between Mary and Darnley, Rizzio and his 
enemies, are of a very homely sort; and though 
Ruthven’s sarcastic speeches are effective, it is at the 
expense of courtly decorum and probability. The 
costumes are handsome and appropriate, and the 
scenery isin good keeping.—* Macbeth’ was produced, 
on Monday, in a similar style, and with as effective a 
vast as at Covent Garden last season. The two 
operas, announced for Friday and Saturday last, were 
postponed by the simultaneous indisposition of the 
two principal female vocalists; though the exertions 
required to produce the two tragedies would have 
been as valid a reason. 

Covent Garprn.— The Clandestine Marriage’ 
has been added to the revivals of comedy, and it is 
almost needless to say it is got up in the most perfect 
style, as far as scenery, costume, and accessories are 
concerned. Farren’s Lord Ogleby is an elaborately 
finished stage-portrait of a superannuated coxcomb 
of the last century. Mrs. Heidelberg (the prototype 
of Mrs. Malaprop) is played, by Mrs. C. Jones in a 
glorious style of exaggeration, and we only regretted 
that Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Humby had so little to do. 
Mrs. Nisbett as Miss Sterling was hardly malicious 
enough for that odious character; and the young 
lovers, personated by Mr. G. Vandenhoff and Mrs. 
Walter Lacy, failed to excite any sympathy. F. 
Matthews, as Old Stirling, being the substitute for 
Bartley, and Bland an apology for the want of a fitting 
performer of Canton, may claim exemption from cen- 
sure; while Mr. T. Green, as Brush, deserves a word 
of praise. 





Pisa.—Signor G. Molini, of Florence, who is seek- 
ing Italian documents in the Parisian libraries, has 
found, in the Bibliotheque du Roi, a chronicle of Pisa, 
ending in the year 1175, and written in a curious 
mixture of Italian and Latin. This is valuable to 
philologists, as showing the mode in which the 
Italian language was formed—a questio vexata, 
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~ Just st published by the § ecloty for for the Diffusion of Useful 


EieTeet of SWITZ ERLAND. 
A.V Sy eeo X, Bes. 
th C =f to the Present Time. 
reg coloured Map, 7s. 6d. 
A Treatise of the Theory of Equations, By 
> ort M hy, M.A. Price 4s. 
the 7 henaidl "39. tine -oln’s Inn-fields. 


Price, in cloth 





APS of the Society for the Dirrustion of 


FUL KNOWLEDG E. 

Numbers are about to appear, viz. 
AUSTRALIA, on the 17th Feb. 

bigs and PARMA, 2ith Feb. 

and ANCIENT AFRICA. 
24th 





84. ITALY March a MANY, general Maps. 27th April. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
20th Jan. 1840. 
w ready, 8vo. | ~ 2 
HE AGAMEMNON or ZESCHY LUS. 


A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Expla- 
natory. and pment designed for the use of Students in 
niversit 
- ‘Oy th the Rev. THOMAS. WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A. 
Senior Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham, &c. 
forme my bag of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
n Murray, Albemarle-street. 


OWEN ON THE HEBREWS, 
In4very large volumes, Bvo. 4 printed, price 2/. 16s. in 


cloth board 
N EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the 


HEBREWS. with Preliminary Exercitations, by JOHN 
OWEN, D.D.. A New Edition. 

“The most mi Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
ever publishec : it judiciously combines Criticism, Exposition, 
and practical Instruction.” 

ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 

by all other Booksellers. 
DF FOE’S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
On Wednesday, the Ist of January, oi published, printed 
uniform with the Waverley Noveis, V _ 3 (being the Life of 

Captain WON ) price 5s. bound in ¢ ‘ 

HE NOVELS and MISCE LLAN YEOUS 

WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE. This Work is printed by 

Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. The entire Collection will form 

Eighteen a Each Work of the Author may be pur- 
chased separate 

Vol. 4 will be Dublished on the Ist of February, and contain 
The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 








This day is published, price 3s. 6d. ¢ pe 
he SIXTH ait CONCLUDING VOLUA 
OBER’ [ MONTGOMERY'S POET ICAL 
WORKs, containing the MESSIAH. 
Glasgow : John Symington & Co. ; London, Ball, Arnold & 
Co. ; _ Sean ooksellers ; of whom also may be had, 
ol. 











a N. roe 2s. = 
ILL. OMNIPRESEN ‘or THE DEITY. Price 2s. 6d. 
IV. DEATH. Price 2s. 6d. 
V. OXFORD. Price 2s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’ 8 WORKS. 
1. H A R T I bs] M. 


1 vol. small 8vo. 5s. 
2. French Revolution. 3 vols. 12mo. 25s. 


Transiation of Wilhelm Meister. 3. vols. 
12mo, 25s. 
4. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Reprint- 


ing, with additions, in 5 vols. 12mo. 
in cloth, embossed and lettered. 
ames Fraser, 215. Regent-street. 


BRITISH MUSEUM MARBLES, 
This day is published, instente a — taal six Engravings, and 


Voodcu 
DESCRIPTION "of the “COLLE CTION of 
ANCIENT MARSLES in the aaiyien MUSEUM, 

Part VIII., contesniog a description of the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon. By E ARD HAWKINS, Esq. F.R. 3 &c., Keeper of 
the Antiquities | S sae British Museum. 

In this and two preceding parts together, are contained an 
historical account of the Parthenon, and of the Sculptures wane h 
adorned the Pediments, , Metopes, and the Frieze. Part V 
2.28. ; Part 2 Vill 3s. Large paper copies, 
tespectively, 3/. Rs., 2 yet 4/. 14s. 6d. 

‘0 be had at the British Museum, and also of Messrs. Lonz- 
man & Co., Payne & Foss, W. Pickering, and Dominic Colnaghi. 


ScEN ERY of PORTUGAL SPAIN, 
\ By GEORGE VIVIAN, Esq. 
Drawn on Stone by L. HAGHE. 

This work, which is uniform in style and execution with Mr. 
Vivian’s former work on Spanish scenery, contains 25 Views of 
some of the most interesting or most picturesque Aacaths of the 
Spanish Peninsula. Price, imp. folio, ne atly half-bound, al. ds. 

London: published at No. 14, Pall Mall East, = Paul & & Do- 
minic Colnaghi & Co.; and by Ackermann & Co. 
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rand. 








Just published, in fray ora, cloth lettered, price 5s. 
H° URS of THOUGHT or, Poetic Musings, 
By J.S. HARDY. 
But is amusement all? Studious of song, 
And yet ambitious not to sing in vain, 
1 would not trifle merely, though the world 
Be loudest in their praise who do no more.—Cowper. 
arvey & Darton, 55, Gracechurch-street. 

















COMPANION TO THE COMMUNION, 
Lately pubiiched, beautifults Fox! in royal 32mo. 


Feith tle Fase Meditations and Prayers, 
Select Passages on the most aed Eucharist, from 

Old English Divines: with an Introduction, by the Rev. SAMUEL 
WILBER FORE E, M. A. Rector of Bri hstone. 

* This Volume ae also the Communion Service, with 

Rubrics printed in Red. 

Price, i in Cloth, A. 6d.; Roan, gilt edges, 3s 6d.; Morocco, 5s. 

“ Altogether the best ‘pocket-companion to the altar we have 
Yet seen.”’— Oxford Herald. 

“This volume will be cordially | hailed by the devout commu- 
hicant, "Church of England Ma; e. 

“The names of the old English Divines will satisfy most per- 
Sons as to the intrinsic excellence of this beautiful little volume.” 


itish Magazine. 
is believed Clergymen would find this a useful manual 
for hial circulation, presents at confirmation, &c. 

James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


® ublished, price 2. 6d. 
TAGE EFF FECT. ; or, the Principles which com- 
mand Dramatic Seceens in the Theatre. By EDWARD 
MAYHEW .—London : C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 2s. 6¢., 12mo. bound in cloth, 
EMC JIRES DUNE PO UPEE—AUTOBIO- 
RAPHIC AL MEMOIRS of the LIFE and ADVEN- 
TL a DOL Freely Translated from the French of 
Malle sou ‘ISE dD’ "AULNAY. 
London: Thomas Hurst, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just published, 8vo. price 6d. 
TH E 
_ OTHER BANKS. 
tee & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
day, in post 8vo. cloth, price 8s 
By JOHN BRIGGS, Esq. 
Smallfield & Son, oe Newgate-street. 
This day i is published. inl Y 
H 














BANK OF ENGLAND AND 
THE HISTORY of JIM CROW: «a Novet. 
. medium 8vo. price 1/. in cloth, 


IRTON’S LLU STRATED BIBLE, 
with explanatory Notes by the Rev. J. H. CAUNTER, 
B.D., and oy puodre and Forty-four Illustrations by WES- 


‘TALL and MART 
“Short as the Lod are, they form as much water as would 
be contained in 1, 200 ordinary octavo pages.” —Preft 
. Churton, 26, Holles- treet. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
REMARKS ON THE TRIAL OF 
HE EARL OF STIRLING, 
at Edinburgh, April 29th, 1839, for Forgery. 
y an ENGLISH LAWYER. 
Chaston, 26, Holles-street ; and all Booksellers. 
= ready, the Cheap Edition of the 
OE ric “AL WORKS of EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT, the Corn-Law Rhymer. In large 8vo. with a 


Portrait, price Four Shillings. The previous Edition was in 
three volumes, and cost lbs 


William m Tait, mane smi Marshall, & Co. London. 








London: ES 











w day 
May be oat uf “Ml the ‘Libraries. 
v H E Cc Z A R. 
‘THE NEW ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
By. ‘the Author of * Manuella, the Executioner’s Daughter,’ &c. 
Smallwood, Bookse lier « and Publisher, 17, Old Bond-stre pet, 
L ondon. Agents—Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Messrs. 
Cumming & Co. Dublin. 





— FRIENDSHIPS, BY MRS. COPLEY. 
In 1 pocket vol. price 2s. éd. bound and lettered, 
ARLY FRIENDSHIPS, a Tale for Youth, by 
ESTHER COPLEY, Author of ‘ Cottage Comforts,’ &e. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg. 73, » Cheapside ; where may 
be had, price 2s. 6d., ‘Strive and Thrive,’ a Tale, by Mary Howitt. 





Dedicated by pormiton to HER MAJESTY, 
HE PARLIAMENTS and COU NC ILS of 


ENGLAND chronologically arranged from the Reign of 
William I. to the Revolution in 1688. 
John Mtn Athemarle-street. 


OSAMUND "GR AY, ESSAYS, &c. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 


Also, 
1. Pringle’s South Africa. Price 3s. 6d. 
2. Campbell’s Poetical Works. Price 2s, 6d. 
3. Rogers’s Poems. Price 1s. 6d. 
4. Elia. First Series. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edward Moxon, send 


BEAUMONT AND FI a gee 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., 
ORKS of evar wh MONT a PLETCHE R: 
with an introdns 
By RC BERT ‘sou THEY, Es 
To be completed in 16 Monty we — 
edward Moxon, Devers et 


a ? Sonduit-stre eet, Jan. 17. 
R. LODGE 2 NEW PE ER. AGE for 1840. 
Ninth Edition 
( ‘OMPRISING. ALL THE NEW’ CREATIONS, 
Is NOW READY. 
This Edition has been thoroughly revised and corrected 
throughout, from the personal communications of the Nobility. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, » Hanover-square. 


oa MR. PYE on perch wae. 
Just published, pric 
DVICE to BROTHERS on “the MANAGE- 
MEY 4 of their OFFSPRI 
YE HENRY C HAY ASSE, M.R.C.S 
mm, Longman & Co. Birmingham : Barlow. 
“ A most — publication." — Worcester Guardian. 


ust published, 3 vols. svo. 

NEW onl COMPLETE HISTORY of 

ENGLAND (in three volumes only) from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time: embracing the researc hes of the 
most eminent antiquarians and historians. and a variety of in- 
formation from original sources. By ‘THOMAS KE IGHTLEY, 
Esq., Author of * The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Rome,’ 
* The Outlines of History,’ &c 

“ A History of England, embracing all the late discoveries of 
antiquarians and historians, and in such a moderate size as to 
come within the means and the leisure of those who have not an 
opportunity of studying the history critically, has long been 
wanted; and here we find it executed in a very masterly and 
impartial manner.”"—Sunday Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


OYAGE AUX ILES DU GRAND OCEAN, 
contenant des documents nouveaux sur la geographic 
physique et politique, la langue et la littérature, la religion, les 
moeurs, les usages et coutumes, l’histoire ancienne et moderne, 
et le gouvernement de leurs habitants. Par M.J. A, MOE REN- 
HOUT, Consul des Etats-Unis a Otaiti, aux iles tie la Société et 
autres de la Polyaése. 2 vol. in-8, fig. et carte, 1/. 
Archéologie Navale. Par A. Jal, Historiographe 
de la Marine. 2 vol. in-8, ornés de 70 vig mnettes gravées sur bois, 
1. 188. 
Description des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghiz- 
Kazaks ou Kirghiz-Kaissaks. Par Alexis de Leychinc, traduite 
par M. Ferry de Pigny, et revue par M. E. Charriére. 1 "vol. in-8, 
orné de vues, carte et plans, 1/. 1s. 























Recently arrived, 
R. WIGHT’S ILLUSTRATIONS of IN- 
DIAN BOTANY, Parts 7 and 8, price 7s. each 
Dr. Wight’s Icones Plantarum Index Orientalis, 
Parts 4 and 5, price 5s. each. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gowe: r-stree et. 





MRS, Tone HISTORIES FOR YOUNG 


ONS. NEW EDITIONS. 
NGLISH. “HISTORY. 2 vols. With En- 
_ = half-bound. 2s. 6d. 


gravings. 7s. 6d. 

Ancient History. 

Roman History. With Engravings. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Old Testament. With Engravings. 3s. bound. 

New Testament. With Engravings. 3s. bound. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





THE ABBE -- —_ L nt S$ GEOGRAPI ICAL GAMES. 
ne dit ic mo 
COMPLETE CC v— of GEOGRAPHY, 
by means of Instructive Gan 
By the ABBE GAUL TIER. 
Price 27s. (with Counters) ; or may be had in separate portions, 
as follow: 
Familiar Geography. 3s. cloth. 
Geographical and Historical Questions. 
The Atlas, folio, half-bound, 15s. 
Counters, 6s. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Copyright editions, large 8vo., uniform with Byron's dy orks, &c. 
ust published, 2nd edition, price 3s. sew 
IFE of SIR WILLIAM W ALLACE, 
of ELDERSLIE; with the History ! Bee Strugele | for the 
Indepe endence of Scotland. By JOHN D. CARRICK 
he best history with which we are ac an ot tee A im- 
portant events.’ a Lite very ty al, 


cently pr 
OCH’S COMPLETE HISTORY of 
Price 6s. 


EU Bore. Lf po 
ust ready, 

ROWNING’S HISTORY of the HUGUE.- 

2nd edition, revised and amended. Formerly 3 


NOTS. 
vols. 8vo., price 1. lls. 6d., now } vol. € 
yhittaker & Co, Ave Mariaelane, Ls ondon. 





3s. cloth, 








Just published, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth 
HE CLOSET COMPAN ,ION; 
containing a met de of Parallel Scripture, selected from 
the Old and New Testament, for = ay day in the year, with 
short Heads for enttation and Pr, 
y the Rev. JC HIN *eOU LBY, 
Incumbe me of Aislaby, near W hitby. 
which is added, 
A yr on Prayer. 
By the Author, 
Whittaker % Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Now ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
H E FRIGH v3 A Nove. 
By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, 
The Me rchant's Daughters § rhe Heiress,” 
van Darrell,’ &c 

“These are example s which will, as they ought, bespeak a 
fearless reception for * The Fright. * Lite prary Gazette, 

“ This is an extremely well written novel, and quite ogael, if 
not superior, to any similar production of the present day.”"— 
Morning Herald. 

“It is se ace that we have had a novel submitted to our judg- 
ment so entirely faultless in design and execution as the one now 
be ve “, ."— Parthenon. 

- Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
mF y c umming, Dublin. 


Authoress of * 





Now ready, the 4th edition, 12mo. cloth, price 
BC IGNITION in the WORLD to COME: : 
Cc Corietinn Friendship on Earth Perpeiuated in Heaven, 
By C. °R. STON, M.A, Curate of St. John’s Chapel, Chelms- 
ford; Ay iets Assistant ( ‘haplain of the Briti ¥ Episcopal 
Church, Rotterdam. 






By the same Author, 


Sermons preached at the British Episcopal Church, 
totterdam. 1 vol. vo. price 12s. 
his is a Meng of well- written, scrious discourses by an 
able man.""— British Magazine 
“A prncectian | highly reditable to the talent, piety, and theo- 
logica: dleceimunation of the author."’"— Frangelical Magazine, 
London : sone Hatchard & Son, 157, Pice adilly. 
ow y ready, the 4th edition, 
ERMONS o on the SECOND ADVENT of our 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev, HUGH M‘NEI 
M.A.. Minister of St. Jude's, Live rpool. With an letredeein 
and Notes not in the arene r editions. 
3y the same Author, 7 
2. Seventeen Sermons. The 3rd edition, 12mo. 
cloth, price 7s. ms x 2 f 
3. Letters to a Friend who has felt it his duty to 
secede from the Church of England, and who imagines that the 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost are revived amongst the 
Seceders. 12mo. pric e 3s. 
Nearly ready, a New edition, . 
4. Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative to 


thers? Nation. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 


London: J. Hatchard & Son. 187, 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 

In 1 large vol. —_ samo. . pusbelliched with 1 Ninety Engravings, 
1. bound in cloth 

ALES ABOUT. CHRIST MAS. 


PARLEY. 


Piccadilly. 





By Perer 
The 2nd edition, corrected and e niarged. 
mong a mass of interesting and amusing information, the 
Work contains—The Origin of Christmas Customs and Christmas 
Carols—The Family and Fire-side Gatherings of Domestic Life 
—The light-hearted revelry of Schoolboys breaking up for the 
Heeeegp— she fantastic Masques and Mummers of Olden Time 
The Music of the Waits in the moon-lit midnight hour—The 
wide-spread ( “harit and open-house Hospitality of by-gone 
Days—The Village Church, evergreened from the Altar to the 
Singing Loft—Yule, and the ¥ ae Clog, Soging . up with ten thou- 
sand sparks—Christmas Gifts, New Year's Day Rejoicin cS, and 
the laughter-loving . colics of Twelfth Day Lae Twelfth Night-. 
Black Monday bringing up the rear, boys return to sc hool” 





ondon ; . Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 
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ust published, price One Shi 
HRENOLOGY. PHYSIOLOGICALLY and 
PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED; with reasons for 
its study. and directions for its successful prosecution; illus- 
trated with Woodcuts. Reprinted from the last Number of the 
British and Foreign Medical Review 
London: John Churchill, Princes: street, Soho. 


HE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA 


SOCIETY for the DIFFU SION of 'USEFU L KNOWLEDGE 
The Sixteenth Volume of this work will be published on the 
Ist of February, 1840, and THE ENTIRE WORK WILL BE COM- 
pusven = 1841. During the course of its publication in Monthly 
‘arts, xt persons have expressed their intention to defer its 
purchase till the work was finished. New Subscribers have now 
opportunity of commencing this purchase by a gradual ex- 
per iture of Seven Shillings and Sixpence each month ; with 
the assurance that such an outlay will, before the termination 
of 1841, put them in possession of the most ¢ omplete and accu- 
rate, and at the same time the cheapest, Cyclopedia ever pub- 
lished. The Monthly Issue in Volumes ‘will commence on the 
lst of February; and those who are unac: quainted with the work 
— consult a specimen volume at any respectable bookseller’s 
blishers having distributed a large number of capies 

= out the country for this object 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludzate-street. 


MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In_a few days will be published, in fceap. 8vo. closely printed, 
a ony with nuinerous Woodcuts, and a coloured Map, 
price 4s. 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 

By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. P.R.S.E. &e. 
The above is the first of a series of Manuals of Natural History, 
adapted for elementary instruction, which it is intended to pub- 
lish at intervals of about three months. T hey will be written in 
easily intelligible language, and by a careful condensation of 
materials, the author trusts that each Manual will be found to 
convey as much knowledge of the several objects, as will suffice 
for Egeneees education. 
AL of PHYSIOLOGICAL and SYSTEMATIC 

BOTANY wit be published on the Ist of April, and that of BRI- 

TISH PLANTS on the 15th of May 
_— Scott, Webster, & Geary; ; and Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 











On the Ist of February will be published, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
HE WORKS OF SIR E. L. BULWER, 
BART., M.P. M.A 
nN Montuiy VoLumes, PRICE :™ ners LLINGS. 
ENGRAVIN FROM RIGINAL 
PAINTINGS, 
BY THE FIRST Miitists. 
THE SERIES WILL a WITH 
yy a 4 
Or, THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. 
Witn Encravines rrom PaintTINGs BY M'CLIsE AND 
RESWICK. 
in the Ist of Febru 
The succeeding Volumes. = appear Sapalesly on the Ist of 





wITH 


ty Mon 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers. Condult-street, Hanover-square, 


ndon. 
Agents :—For Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
Orie received by all Booksellers. 


ike Just t published, l4th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, acceNnTED ; 
with the addition of Notes, and also of the Accen/s and 
Quantity; with a_new voreion of the Latin Rules and Ex- 
amples. y T.W. EDW ARDS, M.A. 
fe _, By the same Author, kn 

1. The Accidence, with the Stress and Quantities 
correctly marked. 4th edition, 12mo. 1s. bound. 

2. Latin Delectus ; or, First Lessons in Construing, 
adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the. Eton Latin Grammar: 
with * the Accents and Quantities marked. 7th edit. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

3. A Key to ditto. 4s. bds. 

4. Sententiz Select; or, Select Latin Sentences 
for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing ; with the qu: rntity 
of the penult ofevery word of more than two syllables marke 
but the quantity of the other syllables, and the accents of the 
— are not marked, 12mo, 2s. 6d. bd. 

. A Key to ditto. 4s. bds. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. London. . 
W ILLISS LOITE RINGS “of TRAVEL, 


3vols. post 8vo. 3ly. 6d. bds. 





Il. 
OWITT’S VISITS to REMARKABLE 
PLACES. 1 vol. med. 8vo. with nearly 40 Illustrations. 
One Guinea, cloth lettered. 
“We cannot too warmly recommend this volume to the no- 
tice of our readers.""—St. James's Chronicle. 
Ill. 
TREATISE on the POPULAR PROGRESS 
in ENGLISH HISTORY; being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Great Civil War in the Seventeenth C ref by 
JOHN FORSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. Fep. 2s. 6 


Iv. 
R. HOLLAND'S MEDICAL NOTES and 
REFLECTIONS. svo. 18s. cloth. 


Vv. 
ORD DOVER’ LIFE of FREDERICK II. 


KING of PRUSSIA. 2nd edit. 2 vols, svo. 28s. 
* A most delightful — "Literary Gazette. 


OMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructions to 


Young Married badies on the Management if their 


Households, Xc. By Mrs. W. PARKES. ath edit. 10s. 6d. 
* A perfect rude mecum for the married lady," —New Month. Mag 
vil. 


INTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGE- 
MENT of HEALTH. By THOMAS BULL, M.D. 2nd 


edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. 7s. clo 
* There is no comenene who should not present it to his wife.” 
Eclectic Review 


Vill. 
R. SIGMOND on TEA; 
Medicinal and Moral. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


its Effects, 


THE 
Just published, price 1 


CHARM AGAINST CHAR’ TISM; in which 
the title of the Operative is set forth, and his estate ascer- 
tained, comprising yp a ay on Education and the expediency 
of instituting Pauls cone 

B. “DE BARY, Esq 


em. bo Renshaw, 356, “iad. 





CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL STORY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. > 
= R E; 


T HE = © i , 
NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 
By Cant FREDERIC CHAMIER. 


Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 

“ Another tale of the sea from the pen of Capt. Chamier, to 
whom the public is indebted for so many amusing stories, 
chief merit of this tale lies in its numerous and stirring incidents, 
many of which are replete with spirit and dramatic tact; an 
among them, we may mention the scenes which take place at 
the pirate’s cave; the murder of the old negro; the execution of 
the chief mate Carlos; and, uae e all, the chase of the Spitfire 
by the British frigate Hebe.’ 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, } 3, ¢ ae Marlborongh-street. 





3, Great Marlborough-street, Jan. 
R. COLBU RN HAS JUST PU BLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 
By M. F. DE GERAMB, Monk of La Trappe. 
2 vols. post Svo. = Illustrations. 


MARIAN; or, A YOUNG MAID'S FORTUNES. 
S.C. HA 


By MR ALL, 
Author of * Lights ind shadows o Irish Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
A WINTER IN LAPLAND AND ICELAND. 


By the Hon. ARTHUR DILLON. 
2 vols. post 8vo. — Illustrations. 


ON THE OPINIONS AND. POLICY OF NAPOLEON, 
By the PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 
Translated from _ French. 8vo. 


MR. BREMNER’S *RUSSIAY’ 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 


21s. bound. 
Also, just Ready, 
1. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGL AND, FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST; 
WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

Now first published, from Official Records and other authen- 
tice Documents, Private as well as Public. By Miss AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty. 
With Portraits, Vignettes, &c. ity ol. 1. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 








MEMOIRS OF MAD AME MALIBRAN. 
By the COUNTESS DE MERLIN, and other intimate Friends. 
ith Selections from her C orrespondence, and Notices of the 
progress of the Musical Drama i = wens. 
post &vo. with Por 
Henry Cities * Pullisher. 13, Great + ry 


STANDAKD WORKS 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, 
Publisbed by Mr. Murray. 


i" ATTHI’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, revised. 2 vols. Svo. 30s, 





Il. 
MITCHELL’S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES., 
Edited, with Enz zlish Notes, and adapted to the 
Jse of Universities and Schools. 
- ACHARNENSES.—2, Wasps.—3. KNIGUTS.—4, CLoUDs. 
8vo. 10s. each, 


Ill. 
MITCHELL’S FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


With Introduction. svo. 15s. 
Iv 


PEILE’S AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 
Edited, with English Notes. 8vo. 12s, 


MULLER’S DORIANS. 
Translated by HENRY ew re ean GEORGE CORNWALL 
SWS. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, or ras en Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 265. 


MATTHI#’S —— ER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
r the Use of Schools. 
Sixth Edition, — lzmo. 3s. bound. 


WORDSWORTH’S NE Wa GREEK GR amas, 
For the Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s, 6¢. bound 


yl 
BUTTMAN’ LEXILOGUS 
New and 3 tide Edition. vo. l4s. 


BUTTMAN’S CATAL OGUE 
OF THE IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


X. 
HASE’S GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES Ss 
Or, a Popular Account of the Public and Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. Ds Svo. 5s. 6 


COLERIDGE’S INT RODUCTION 
TOTHE STUDY OF THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


A New meas” = ap. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SCHELLER’S LATIN GRRmEAS. 


2 vols. &vo. 


X11. 
A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By WALTER P. = ELL. 12mo. 3s, 6d 


A NEW CLASSIC: AL DICTIONARY, 
For Students at College and Schools. 
8vo. In ee. 


BECKER’S SCEN ES ‘OF ROMAN LIFE. 
Translated from the Garman. 
vols. post 8vo. Nearly rea 
Jobn Memes, Albemarle-street ; Parker, T a & Vincent, 
Oxford; Deighton & Stevenson, Cambridge. 








Jan, 1340. 





w Works jest: published - its | 
E. CHURTON. 26, HOLLES-STREET. 


In 2 vols. price 10s., po ae in size, embell: 
i a Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon ishments, &c. with 
HE LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
r nae gee from various Fees we Records and Original 
jocuments, @ the 
—— Disputes comprising the substance of his Grace's cele. 
By GEORGE onan, Esq. A.B. 


In 2 vols. we. Sr9. rice a 
MONTA 
Or, A sy HOME— wi be " 1 FOLLO ? 
- i By Mrs. aes c 8s 
“We recommend this work to a a — > an 
went is humorous and graphic in the light lite ature of heente he 
—Athencum, 


3. 
Now complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1/. 
With N b LB he Pater Te an 
ith Notes by the Kev. CAUNTER, BD. 
vings trom Drawings by WesTALL and Serateng aae- 


, . Remarks = the Trial « 
THE EARL OF STIRLING, 
At Edinburgh, April 29, 1839, for Forgery. 
By an ENGL ~ LAWYER. 





Burlington-street. 


M* BENTLEY'S > NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FITZWIGGINS. A Nove. 
By the Author 8 Sydenham; or, Memoirs of a Man of the 
orld.” ee (Immediately. 


NORWA tg THE ORW EGIANS. 
LATHA . 


iq 
Fellow of King? 's 7 Since Cambrie 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN. 
Post 8vo. bound, price 10s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THE SAUCY JACK, 
Or, THE PRIVATE ER AND THE INDI AMAN. 
By Lieut. CHARLES be AKE, R.N. 2 vols. 18s. 


THE pts Age SB Y LEGENDS; 
MirtH MARVELS. 
By" oF HOM AS INCOLDSBY. Es 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with numerous Characteristic 
eens” nw a few days.) 


MEMOIRS OF sik. ‘SIDNEY SMITH, 

I Py the Author of” * Rattlin the Reefer.’ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
‘APPROVED BOOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION. 
NFANTINE KNOWLEDGE ; a Spelling and 
Reading Book, on a Popular Plan. By the Author of ‘ The 
Child’s Grammar.” With 164 Engravings. 5th edit. 3s. in cioth. 

Mamma’s Lessons for her Little Boys and Girls, 
With 16 Plates. 6th edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. A new edition, with numerous 
Hlustrations, . 6d. clot 

The Child’ 's Grammar. By Mrs. Lovechild. 9d. 
sewed ; or ls. bound, 18mo. The 3sth edition. 

The Mother’s Grammar ; a Sequel to *'The Child's 
Grammar.’ By the same Author. 20th edit. Is. sewed; or 
Is. 3d. bound. , 

Parsing Lessons for Children, adapted to the 
Child's and Mother's Grammars. 8th edit. 1s. 3d. sewed. 

Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaultier. 
With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps. 6th edition. 3s. clot 

Ancient Geography. By the Abbé Lenglet du 
Fresnoy. A new edition. With coloured Maps, &¢. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Little Grammarian ; in a Series of instructive 
Tales, forming an easy Guide to the Parts of Speech. and Rules 
of Syntax. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 2nd edition, with 12 Eo- 
ravings, 3s. half-boun 

inglish History Made Easy, on a Popular Plan, 
with Que stions relating to “2 principal Events, upon the method 
of the Abbé Gaultier. . Aspin. New edition, with En- 
gravings. 3s. half-b ~ a 

The Child’s Duty. By a Mother. 2nd edition. 
»hn Harris, comer of St. fours Chorehyard 


2s. I8mo. ae ene 
HE ENGLISHMAN v°S LIBRARY; 
A Series of Cheap Publications for general reading. uniting 
a popular style with soundness of principle (including Select 
Reprints from the Elder ae ) adapted for Presents, Class 


perks, Lending ure 28, 
Vol. 1. CLEMEN ALT ONS or the ENGLISH CITIZEN. 
By the hev. WwW. GR tESLE EY, M.A. Lichlield. Feap. 80. 
price 2 
Vol. II. se eiiP eC Re His’ TORY, F “AMILIARL Y ILLUSTRA- 
TE y the Hon. apes v “—_ R awe oe gd = ARD, 
, dD. “Dean of Lic d. 
Vol. III. Tine PARABLE of “ae PiLG sak ae By SIMON PA- 
PRICK, si D., Lord Bishop of Ely. (Compressed Fdi- 
ton. a. With Introduction and Life of the Author. 
rice 
Vol. IV. A HELP To KNOWLEDGE, in Extracts from the most 
Ey Ww ee systematically arranged. and adapt- 
read as a continuous = ee By the Rev. 
Soar ‘AS CHAMBERLAIN M.A ord. 
Vol. V. A COMPENDIOUS ECCLES M ercAL HISTORY. 
_ By the Rev, WILLIAM PALMER. M.A, t. 
Vol. VI. ‘The rae TICE of DIVINE LOVE. By ‘THOMAS 
KE N, Lord sehep of Bath and W ells. Witha 
moir | the Autho 
Vol. VII. wt ‘HE EARLY ENG L LISH cau RCH. By the Rev. 
EDWARD CHURTO Rector of Crayke. 
The‘ Library’ wih uo ouatiansd st caus ietenvale, The several 
works to be included in the series will be complete in them- 
selves, and may always be had separately. The volumes are 
published at the lowest price. oni = neatly and uniformly 
ound in cloth lettered. with Engrav 
Editors—The Rev. E. CHURTO} tie the Rev. W. GRESLEY, 

















Published ag somes Burns, Portman-street, London ; and sold 
by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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HILLIPS'S WORKS of INSTRUCTION 
P for all CLASSES. 


1. 
Robinson’s Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesi- 
astical Dictionary, founded on the best authorities, specially 
dapted to the use of Pivinity Students, and serving as a learned 
wote-book for the Bible in Families. ‘The 3rd edition, revised, 
Palarged, and amended. In ome Gaek: &vo. vol. price 28s. boards, 
with Maps. J ° ° 
Hamilton’s Elements of the Art of Drawing, in all 
subjects and varieties of Art, with Examples, step by step, from 
chefs-d'ceuvre of great Masters, accompanied by, such plain in- 
structions on each example, and in the preparation of colours, 
&c., that any person may speedily learn to draw with taste and 
elegance without a master, and drawing become a general ob- 
ject of all popular instruction. Price 21s. half-bound, with above 
j00 Examples in all varieties of Drawing, plain and coloured. 


.. 
Nattes’s Examples of Rural Objects. Folio, 12s. 
4 


Chalon’s Examples of Animals, containing several 
hundred drawings. Folio, price 10s. 6d. 


5. 
Coxhead’s Ready Reckoner for all Trades, Shops, 
and Dealers, considered the most complete work of the kind, 
with interest and other Tables, 18mo. price 2s. bound. 


6. 
The Same Work, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of convenience in all Agricultural Concerns. 18mo. 3s. bd. 


7. 

Mackenzie’s Five Thousand Useful Receipts, in 
all the Domestic Arts and Practical Household Sciences, con- 
stituting a Book of necessary Hourly Reference, and an in- 
valuable Family Library. ‘The 28th edit. square 12mo. 10s. 6d. bd 


8. 

The Farmer's Calendar, detailing the business of 
every Month in the Year, on Arable and Pasture Farms, and on 
land of different qualities, comprising the best Modern Practice, 
and every recent improvement in farming business, and in the 
production of Crops of all kinds. By Arthur Young, Esq. Re- 
vised and Corrected since his Death, by John Middleton, Esq. 
Author of * ‘The Survey of Middlesex,” &c. A new edition, in a 
thick volume, 12mo. price 12s. bound. | 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
HILLIPS'S SCIENTIFIC WORKS | for 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


1. 

Nicholson’s Complete Course of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, incinging ¢ rfect introduction to Algebra, the 
whole of Simson’s Euclid, Differentials, Conics, Curves, Func- 
tions, Mensuration, Gauging, Land-surveying, Mechanics, Per- 
spective, Astronomy, Spherics, Navigation, Optics, Hydrostatics, 
&e., with an elaborate and accurate set of Logarithmic and 
Trigonometrical Tables, believed to be without an error. 
Adapted, by numerous exercises and examples, to the use of 
Schools and Mathematical Classes. 8vo. a new edition, 21s. bd. 

A Key. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

The Tables, separately. 


8vo. price 5s. boards, 
with an Introduction to their Use. 


2. 
Squires’ Grammar of Astronomy, and the Pheno- 
mena of the Heavens, including all the Recent Discoveries, and 


adapted to the use of Scholastic Classes and General Students. 
Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, with numerous Engravings. 


2. 

Blair’s Practical Grammar of the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, being a developement of all the Principles 
and Details of Nature and Natural Phenomena in Dynamics, 
Mechanics, Statics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Astrono- 
my, Electricity and Collaterals, Chemistry, Geology, Meteorolo- 
gy, &c. &c. 18mo. with numerous Engravings and Woodcuts, 
price 6s. 6d. bound. M o 

Shaw’s Nature Displayed in the Heavens, and in 
the Three Kingdoms of Nature, with several hundred very 
striking Engravings, forming the most complete and pertect 
view of the Earth and Heavens ever published, and worthy ofa 
place of distinction in every Library, in 6 volumes, at 3/. 3s.; or 
with the Plates, in a superb Atlas, at 4l. 4s. 

The Atlas by itself, forming an Atlas of Nature, 
with brief descriptions, folio, 2/. 2s. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 





1. 
Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
4 Questions annexed. 2Ist edition, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 


Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
Histories of England, continued to George LV., wijh 140 En- 
gravings. 10th edition, 12mo. 9s. bound. 


3. 
Robinson’s Modern History of all Nations, brought 
down to the Treaty of Vienna. 16th edition, 12mo. 7s. bound. 


4. 
Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith’s History of England. 1smo. Is. sewed. 


5 
Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, for the use 
of Schools, containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged 
as Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Portraits. 
16th edition, 12mo. 7s. bound. 


6. 
Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with Maps 
and Engravings. 18mo. 4s. bound. . 


fe 
Watkins's Scripture Biography; or, Lives of 
Scripture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. 3sth edition. 12mo. 
rice 7s. bound. 8. 
Nightingale’s Account of all the Religions, and 
Religious Ceremonies and Peculiar Practices in all Parts of the 
World, with 100 Engravings. 1th edit. 12mo. Price lds. 6d. bd 


9 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament, 
to be answered from the Sacred Volume by the Pupils, on the 
plan of the Interrogative System. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 


10. 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 
i3mo. 1s. sewed. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





HILLIPSS GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


1. 

Goldsmith’s Geographical Copy-Books ; or, Out- 
line Maps to be filled up by Pupils. In two Parts. The First 
giving the Outlines of Countries, and the Second only the Lines 
of lat. and long., with Tables, &c. Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 2. x 

The Same Maps, on a larger scale, in Royal Copy- 
Books, for room in writing. Oblong royal 4to. Price 5s. 6d. each. 


Atlases, to accompany the Copy-Books, and of the 
same dimensions, containing the chief Countries in the Modern 
World, and two Ancient Maps. Demy 4to. 6s. 6d. plain, and 
8s. 6d. coloured; royal, 12s. plain, and 15s. coloured. 


Prior’s Voyages Round the World, from Magellan 
in 1520, to Freycinet in 1820; including full details of those of 
Drake, Anson, and Cooke, with 100 Engravings. ‘The 20th edit. 


12mo. price 10s. 6d. 5. ae 

Goldsmith’s Grammar of British Geography, cal- 
culated to instruct young Britons in all knowledge relative to 
their native Country, with Maps and Views. By J. Goldsmith. 
18mo. price 4s. 6d. in red. 6. 

Clarke’s Hundred Wonders of the World ; con- 
sisting of authentic accounts of all the most celebrated Curiosi- 
ties of Nature and Art. With 100 Engravings. ‘The 47th edition. 
12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
pRiLiire’s FIRST BOOKS for 
CHILDREN, in 18mo. sewed. 

The London Primer. By Mrs. Pelham. The 
9th edition, price 6d. u = a 

The First Catechism of Useful Knowledge. By 
Mrs. Pelham and D. Blair. 5ith edition, 9d. 

Bossut’s French and English Word-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s French and English Phrase-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s First French Grammar, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Bossut’s Exercises in French Syntax, 3s. 

Bossut’s Italian Word-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s Italian Phrase or Idiom-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s Latin Word-Book, 1s. 

Blair’s English Grammar, with many Hundred 
Questions and Exercises, systematically arranged. 2s. 6d. bound. 


Adair’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar. 18mo. 
ls. sewed. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


pallies WORKS of UTILITY for 
ALL CLASSES AND AGES. 





Blair’s Universal Preceptor ; or, General Gram- 
mar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Knowledge. With 600 Questions. 
70th edition, with numerous Illustrations, Imo. price 5s. bound. 

The Questions, separate. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 


The Key to the, Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 


o 
Mitchell's Portable Cyclopedia of Universal His- 
tory, Chronology, and Historical Biography. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


Mitchell's Portable Cyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Mitchell's Portable Cyclopedia of the Mathema- 


tical and Physical Sciences. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


5. 

Johnson’s Grammar of Classical Literature, con- 
taining Ancient Geography, Ancient Mythology, Ancient Bio- 
graphy, and the Manners, Customs, and Antiquities of the Na- 
tions treated ofin the Classic Authors. With Analyses of the 
Constitutions of the Athenians, Spartans, and Komans. Illus- 
trated by 100 Engravings. _ Ismo. price 8s. bound. 

500 Questions to ditto. 18mo. ls, 


Key to Questions, 18mo, 9d. 


6. 

Barrow’s Christian Class-Book, or School Bible, 
consisting of the narrative parts of the Old and New Testament 
in the exact language of the Scriptures. With 120 Illustrations. 
l2mo. price 7s. bound. 

500 Questions to ditto. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 


Key to Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 


v. 
Gifford’s Blackstone’s Commentaries Abridged, 

for the use of Students in Law, and the upper classes of Public 

Schools. ‘To which are added, full abstracts of the Reform Act 

and Municipal Corporation Acts; and abstracts of the Spartan, 

Athenian, and Roman Constitutions, 8vo. price 15s. bound. 
500 Questions. 18mo. price 1s. 


Key to Questions. 18mo. 9d. 


8. 

Mackenzie's Thousand Experiments in Chemistry 
and the Manufacturing Arts, for the use of Philosophical Che- 
mists and Improving Manufacturers. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. The Sth edition. In one thick volume, 8vo. 
Price 21s. boards. % 

Watkin’s Portable Cyclopedia; or, Succinct 
General Dictionary of the Present State of the Arts and Sci- 
ences ; serving as a Companion to Johnson's octavo Dictionary 
of the English Language. A new edition, corrected and im- 
proved by James Mitchell, L.L.D. F.A.S. In one thick vol. 
l2mo. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price 16s. bound. 

0. 


Mitchell’s Universal Catechist ; consisting of 
separate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and principal 
Objects of a liberal Education. A new edition, with numerous 
Engravings. 12mo. 7s. bound. 


ll. 

Williams’s Farmer's Lawyer ; containing thewhole 
Law in regard to Agricultural Possessions, Properties, and Pur- 
suits. With the Tenures and Local Usages as to the Letting of 
Land, &c. 8vo. price 8s. bound. 

12 


A Grammar of Medicine; being a popular and 
familiar Introduction to that Science. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. ‘To which are appended Five Hundred Questions, 
for the Exercise of Students, on the Facts and Observations con- 
tained in the work. 18mo. price 6s. bound. 2 

A Key to the Questions. 18mo. price 9d, sewed. 

Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





DHILLIPSS WORKS of ENTERTAIN- 
MENT and INSTRUCTION. 


1. 

The Anecdote Library, consisting of several 
thousand Anecdotes, collected from scarce and authentic 
sources, in the English and other languages, with many ori- 
ginals, constituting a work of inexhaustible interest. Square 
l2mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


2. 

The Wonders of the United Kingdom, describing 
all the Curiosities of Nature and remarkable Productions of Art 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. By the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith, Author of the ‘Grammar of British Geography,’ &c. 
The 3rd edition. with 60 highly-finished Copperplates. In 3 
vols, 12mo, 21s. bound. 


3. 

The Laughing Philosopher; or, Wit's Library: 
being the largest Collection of Bon--mots, Puns, and Productions 
of Genuine Wit and Humour ever printed in a single work. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

4 


Galt’s Pictures; or, Arnusing and Instructive 
Anecdotes, deduced from English, Scottish, and Irish History, 
2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 


5. 

L’Enfant Prodigue, a Moral Tale, in French; the 
Idioms, &c. specially distinguished, as an important exercise for 
learners. With Illustrations. 24mo. price 3s. bound. 

6 


Prior's Universal Traveller ; consisting of Extracts 
from Modern Travels, describing all the striking Objects, Man- 
ners, Customs, Products, &c. of all Mations. 12mo. 10s. 6d. wii 
100 Engravings. 

7. 

The Scotsman’s Library, ‘illustrating the Litera- 
ture, Genius, and History of Scotland and Scotsmen, in several 
thousand piquant articles from national works. Square 12mo. 
price ls. 6d. bound. 

Whittaker & Co. .Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &e. 
BLAIR'S MODELS OF JUVENILE LETTERS, 


English, French, and Italian, v/ith familiar topics for exercise. 
New edition, 1] 2mo. 4s. bound. 





2. 
THE FRENCI{ CLASS BOOK; 
Or, Lecons from Classical Freiach Authors, par Noel et La Place, 
Professors in the University of Paris. 
The London edition pre pared by the Abbé Bossut. 
l2mo. price 7s. bound. 


3. 
BOOK OF TRADES; 

Describing the Operations and Practices of all British Trades» 
Manufactures, and Employments—the advantages, prospects, 
and disadvantages of each, with the capital required, profits, 
wages, &c. ; designed to giaide British youth in the choice of a 
profession, and to instruct them in the general nature of all 
trade, industry, and commerce. Illustrated by 7 Wood En- 
gravings. The 20th edition, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound. 


4. 
DR. BUSBY’S DICTIONARY OF THE TERMS, 
PHRASES, AMD TECHNICALITIES 
IN THE SCIENCE A.ND PRACTICE OF MUSIC; 
Serving as an essential Companion to every Pianoforte. 
sic-room, and Concert-room ; and as a Guide to the Theory 
and Practice of that delightful Science in all its Branches. 


6th edition, royal Ismo. price 7s. 6d. 


5. 
TABART’S POPULAR FAIRY TALES AND 
WONDE:RFUL LEGENDS; 

Being a Lilliputian Library, containing twenty-six choice 
Compositions of Fancy and Fiction, by those renowned per- 
sonages King Oberon, Queen Mab, Mother Goose, Mother 
Bunch, Master Puck, and other distinguished personages at the 
Court of the Fairies. | - 3 

The 25th edition, with coloured Engravings. . 12mo. 6s. bd. 


6. 
BLAIR’S REGISTERS OF THE CONDUCT, STUDIES, 
AND MORALS OF PUPILS; 3 
Personal and Comperative. For Boys’ Schools and Girls’ 
Schools. 4to. price ls. each, sewed. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
passes INTERROGATIVE SYSTEM 
OF INSTRUCTION. 

In thick Quarto-]ost Copy-Books, price 2s. each, sewed. 

TuHese Series of Questions are printed in quarto, and con- 
tain nearly a quire of superfine post paper, with spaces and 
margins to enter the Answers, so as to exhibit the progress of 
the pupil in the several subjects of study; and they include 
Exercises, at the same time in Writing, Orthography, Punctua- 
tion, and Composition. 

The following are the Sets of Questions thus prepared : 
"IVE: HUNDRED QUESTIONS 
On Rebineen"s Abeidgment of Hume and Smollett’s Histories of 
ingland. Hl : 

+» Johnson’ s Grammar of Classical Literature. 

+» Mitchell's Universal Catechist. 

++ Blair’s Universal Preceptor. 

«» The Olci Testament. 
+» The Ne w ‘Testament. . 

-- Barrow ’s School Bible, or Scripture Narratives. — 

«- Murra 7's Gzammar, and Elements of Composition. 

«+ Goldst aith’s History of England. 

- —— Grammar of Geography. 

British Empire. 

- ——— ~—— Biographical Class-Book. 

-- Blair’ s English Grammar. ? 

- ——~— — Grammar of Natural Philossphy 

«+ Clar! <e’s Hundred Wonders of the World. 

+» Squi re’s Grammar of Astronomy. 

«- Boss ut’s Grammar and Exercises. 

+» The Eton Latin Grammar. 
-. Gifford’s Abridgment of Blackstone's Commentaries. 
-- Thes Book of English Trades. , 

-- Rol»inson’s Grammar of Universal History. 
Modern History. 

Ancient History. 

A K!I2Y to EACH SET, for the convenience of Tutors, may 
be had at 9¢. each; and, when there are more than one popular 
edition of the Text Books, references have been made to both. 


The KEYS bound in a volume, 5s. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Marie-lane, 
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Under the peng: r) of the Society forthe Difusion of 
hile bee — {ace 
blishec 
ARLOWS TABL LES: of SQUARES, CUBES, | , 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, 
up to 10,000. Stereotype edition, examined — corrected. 
ely published, in fep. 8vo. 
ABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRI AL, to FIVE PLA ACES. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Up,,er Gower-street. 


CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY, FOURTH EDITION. 


In 8v.9. price 7s. 6d. 
HE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
TRA ATEROLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED and ILLUS- 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER CROMeBiE. L.L.D,_ 4th edit 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


PESTALOZ ZIAN SYSTEM. 
BOOKS FOR THE USE OF CHEAM TRO 
| ESSONS on FORM; or, an INTRODUC- 
TION to GEOMETRY. By C. REINER, Author of 
* Lessons on Number.’ With numerous Diagrams. 12mo. 6s. 
Geometrical Solids, to :illustrate ‘Lessons on Form.’ 
Ina Box. 9s. s 
Lessons on Number. By C. Reiner. 2nd edition. 
Consisting of 
THE MASTER'S MA NUAL, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
THE SCHOLAR’S Pl AXIS. 12mo. 2s, bound. 
Sold separately. 
The Cheam Latin Grammar, taken principally 
from Zumpt ; for the Use of’ the Younger Classes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
oun 
Extracts from Cesar’s Gallic War: connected by 
a brief Narrative in English. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bo 
inted for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers ny Publishers to 
Jniversity College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 











LOCKE’S SYSTEM OF C!LASSICAL INST RUCTION. 
IN" TERLINE AR TRANSLATIONS. 
Z Fa Jo lume 2s. 6d. 
ATIN. Pheedrus’ s Fables of Asop—Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Book I..—Virgil’s Aeneid, Book I.—Par- 
sing Lessons to Ditto—Cwsar’s Invasion of Britain—Tacitus’s 
Life of Agricola. . ¢ 

Greek. Lucian—An.icreon— Homer's Iliad, 
Book I.—Parsing Lessons to Dit to—Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
Book I.—Selections from Herodo tus. 

ITALIAN. Storiesfrom Italian Writers—FRENCH. 
Sismondi: Battles of Cressy and Poictiers—German. Stories 
from German Writers—An Essay explanatory of the System. 
‘To accompany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London Latin 
Grammar, 2s. 6¢.—The London Gre ek Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

P ri inted for Taylor « WwW Walton, 2.3, Upper Gower-street. 


MATHEMATICAE, WORKS. 
. MORGAN’S FIRST NOTIONS of 
OGIC, Royal 12mo. 1s. 
DE MORGAN'S i LE MENTS of ARITII- 
METIC. Royal 12mo. 4th edition, 
DE MORG ane E LEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Royal 12mo. 2nd editic 
DE MORGAN'S ZLEM ENTS of TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Royal 12mo 
R. LARDN ERS. “ELEM ENTS of EUCLID. 
6th edition, 8vo. 7s. 
RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES wd GEOMETRY, 
illustrated ittk applied. 2nd edition, 12m 
RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of DIFFERE N- 
etal bar 7 ae TEGRAL CALCULUS, illustrated and applied. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Boshes ers and Publishers to 
University Coll Jpper Gower-street 








WORKS BY P. F. MER LET, 
Professor of French in University College, London. 


I. 
RENCH GRAMMAR, in Three Parts—-Pro- 


nunciation, Accidence, and Syntax. 1:tmo. 5s. 6d. 


Il. 
LE TRADUCTEUR: Selections from the best 


French Writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Ilf. 

LE PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de 
la FRANCE. An ) Ronny on Brench Literature, with Specimens 
of the best iON. 

DICTION ARY. ‘of “DIFFICULTIES; or, Ap- 
pendix tothe French Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 

vee for Taylor & Walton, Hookeslisrs and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. 


Now ‘ie 





THE THIRD PUBLIC ATION oF THI: SOCIETY. 
CONTE 
Infant Schools. ;- Baker, Esq. 
County 2 . iculture. F.. Duppa, ¥sq. 
State of the P san <gsy od FE. Liardet, £34. 
Education in Ireland. William S. O° Brien, Esq. M.)? 
What ate the advantages of a Study of Antiquity at t he present 
time ? George Long, Es 
Common ‘Se — in Mi semecininahk: New York, ancl Pen, asylvania. 
8. 00 
Education of Pauper C hildren. Editor. 
Study of Comparative Grammar. Witliam Smith, Esq’. 
Condition of the Labouring Classes in five Parishes in th e County 
of Norfolk. G. R. Porter, Esq. 
Present State of Prussian 5 ducation. Thomas Wyse, E sq. M.P. 
l2mo. 6s, 
*,* The Fiest and Se cond Publications are also on sa le, price 
5s. 6d, eac 








il. 

The EDUCATOR: PRIZE ESSAYS on the 
EXPEDIENCY and MEANS of ELEVATING the Pk OFES- 
SION of the E aU os Ly OR i in SOCIETY. Contents: 

Bose u. Bet as 38 he By John tao, cot EB 

say y erau SC SSA 5 
— HI By Kiev 8. Hi ginson: | = By MG ‘ones, 

l2mo. 7s. 6d. oth. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Gooet Gower-stree t 





PRINCE ALBERT. 


Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have the honour to 
mounce that they are renering, for immediate publication, the AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT of HIS SERENE HIGHNEss 
PRINCE ALBERT of SAXE COBURG, painted by command, at the Palace of Gotha, by George Patten, Esq. A.R.A., Portrait 
Painter, { Special Appointment, to His Serene Highness, and Engraving i in Mezzotinto by ‘T’. Lupton, Esq. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
G@reccececece avennereasuncenenll : : | BEER EWOEED sccncccsccncccccavessossescoced * : H 
Proofs 2 Proofs before Letters. 
“By Her Majesty's command, Mr. Ge eorge ‘Patten, ‘ALR. * attended at Buckingham Palace, upon his return toon "Gotha, with 
his Portrait of His Serene, Highness Prince Albe: z of Saxe Coburg, with which Her Majesty was most graciously pleased to express 
her paequentes aperert _ *—Court Circular, Jan. 

equer d a suaiety to see the admirable Picture of HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, it 

will remain on view A ‘Mesure . Hodgs: Graves’ until Tuesday next. Tickets of Admission may be had u pon application. 
Subscribers’ names received. by HODG SON & GRAVES, Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and by Special 
Appointment to His Serene Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, 6, Pall Mall, London. 











Now ready, in medium 8vo. price 1s., Part I. of 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES ; 


Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 


To be continued in Monthly Parts, and to form One Octavo Volume. 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper 
Gower-street. 





Will be ready on 1st February, Volume I. of 


MILLS’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


With Notes and Illustrations, and Continuation of the History, 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R.S. 
BODEN PROFESSOR OF SANSCRIT, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, ETC. ETC, 
The Work will consist of Eight Volumes, 8vo. te be published in succession. 


London: MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Parsury & Co.) 
L. A. LEWIS, 125, Fleet- treet. 





Will be ready Ist February, 
MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD’S 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
CAUNPOOR 
To the Boorendo Pass, in the Himalaya Mountains, via Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, and Sirhind; with 
CAPT. ALEX. GERARD’S 


Account of an Attempt to penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake Mansarovara, Kc. &c, Ke. ; 
with Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


EDITED BY GEORGE LLOYD. 
London: MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Ps PARBURY & _& Co.) 


FROM 





BAUDRY, Libreria Europea, 3, Quai Malaquais, cerea del Pont des Arts, y 9, Calle del Coq-St.-Honoré, 
cerca del Louvre, Paris. 


COLECCION DE LOS MEJORES AUTORES 


ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, 


Hermosa edicion en-8, con retratos. Van publicados 15 tomos, 114 fr. 
Cada obra se vende por separado, & saber : 


ESORO DEL TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen (aio de 1356), hasta nuestros dias, arreglado 
y dividida en cuatro partes. Por Don EUGENIO DE OCHOA. Paris, 1838, 5 vols. en-3 en dos col. con retratos. 
50 fr. Cada tomo se vende por separado. 

TESORO DE HISTORIADORES ESPANOLES; Guerra de Granada por D. Hurtado de Men- 
doza. Espedicion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos, por Moncada. Historia de los movimientos, 
separacion y guerra de Cataluiia, por Melo. 1840. Les trois ouvrages contenus en 1 vol. in-8vo. avec le portrait de H. 
de Mendoza. 9 fr. 

TESORO DEL PARNASO ESPANOL, Poesias selectas castellanas, desde el tiempo de J. de Mena 
hasta nuestros dias, recogidas y ordenadas por M. J. Quintana, cuatro tomos contenidos en un tomo en-8 4 dos columnas. 
10 fr. 

TESORO DE LOS ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS ESPANOLES, Mahtstom, caballerescos, 
moriscos y otros, por D. E. de Ochoa. 5 tomos contenidos en 1 vol. en-8 4 dos columnas. 10 fr. 

DON QUIJOTE, con la vida de Cervantes por Navarrete, completo en un tomo, 1 vol. en-8, con el 
retrato y fac simile de la escritura de Cervantes. 9 fr. El mismo, con 12 laminas. 12 fr. 

NOVELAS EJEMPLARES de Cervantes, 1 vol. en-8. 5 fr. 

COMEDIAS DE MORATIN, con el prélogo y las noticias de la real academia de la Histéria, 1 vol. 
en-8. 6 fr. : — 

GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA, completo en un tomo. 7 fr. 50 c. El mismo, con 12 laminas. 10 fr. 

COLECCION DE PIEZAS ESCOGIDAS de Lope ‘ Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, Moreto, 
Rojas, Alarcon, La Hoz, Solis, Caiiizares, Quintana, sacadas del Tesoro DEL TEATRO Esranot, con una introduccion por 
don E. de Ochoa, 1840, 1 vol. en-8, avec le portrait de Moreto. _ 10 fr. 

COMPENDIO DE LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA, desde el tiempo mas remoto, por Ascargorta, 
continuado hasta la agresion de Napoleon en 1808, para servir de introduccion 4 la obra del conde de Toreno. 1 vol. en-8, 
1838. fr. 50 ¢ 

HISTORIA DEL LEVANTAMIENTO, Guerra y Roveiaatin hed Espafia, por el conde de Toreno. 
Los cinco volimenes de la edicion de Madrid contenidos en tres tomos en-8. 

SOLIS, Conquista de Méjico, 1837, 1 vol. en-8, con los dos sonae de Solis y de Hernan Cortes. 7 f. 50 ¢. 

#,% Any of the above works may be had, by a sata lig Co. Soho-square, London, at the rate of a shilling 
Or tLe Co 
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—_ 
710 FAMILIES SandSCHOOLS.—DeE Porauer’ s 
New Works :—Histoire de France, ditto d’ Angleterre, 
r les enfans, avec carte, portrait, &c. 4s. 6d— 
sor de I Ecolier; ditto, for German, Italian, and Latin; 3s. Gd. 
each. Keys to itto, ditto, 3s. 6¢.—Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d.— 
First French, Italian, and German Reading Books, 3s. 6d. each 
—Parisian * Spelling Phrases and Short |; cca 2s. 6¢.—Con- 
versatings i Parisiennes, 4th edition, 3s. 
1, Tavistoc k-street, Covent-garde he ; and all Booksellers. 


écrites 


Just published, in post 4to. 10s. 6d. neatly bound. 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of BOOK- 
KEEPING, illustrated andsimplified. By B. F. FOSTER, 
Accountant. The object i this work is to point out important 
defects in the common m ‘TEACHING THE ART; to sug- 
= the means by which these defects are obviated; and to 
ntroduce, to the notice of TEACHERS, a simple, rational, and 
philosophic al process of Instruction, whereby the PRINCIPLES 
of DoubLe Entry are clearly unfolded, so that any person of 
ordinary ¢ aper ity can obtain such a knowledge of the subject 
as will enable him to investigate and adjust the most intricate 
and diversified set I accounts. 
. Souter, 131, Fleet-street. 


MR. CRABB’S NEW WORK. 
YTHOLOGY of ALL NATIONS, adapted 


to the and Classical. and General reader, but mare 
especially for the f Schools and Young Persons. 
GEORG CRABB, M. <° rf Magdalen College, Oxford. Autiee 
of British S. nonymes, &C. with beautiful Engravings, elegantly 
bound in cloth. 3S. 

Now reedy, NE W EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S 


History of England mady easy, 55 Engravings. 
37 Maps and 68 Cos- 
tumes, 2s 


Astronomy made easy. 18 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
English Grammar made easy. 9 Engravings. 1s.6d. 
J. W. Southgate, No. 22, Fleet-street ; and of all Booksellers. 


NEW oo meta ome FIFTH, 
price 5 


CCOUNT of the EDINBURGH S ESSIONAL 
SCHOOL, and the other Parochial Enstitutions. wor Edu- 
cation established in that City in the year 18 eo 
tures on Education in general. To which is now ia d, 
APPENDIX, containing Observations on Normal Schools, Bible 
Education, &c. By JOHN WOOD, Esq. 

Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar- 

shall & Co. London 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The EpinpurGH SeEsstonaL Scuoor-Books, 
namely, First Book, 3d. sewed—Se cond Book, ls. half-bound— 
Ses:ional School Collection, : 3 bound—Instructive Extracts, 
as. 6d. bound— First Elements of English Grammar, 2d. sewed— 
_ s to Orthography, id. sewed—ttymological Guide to the 

Eng clish | yang e, 2x. 6d. bound—Ol stament Biography, 6d. 

sewed— y Testament Biography, 6d. se te -d—Exposition of 

the Propheci ies regarding Messiah, 4d. se —Exposition of 

Duties and Sins, 6¢. sewed—Sacred History, i o the form of Let- 
ters. In7 vols. 3s. each, half-bound. 

GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, 

LLEN’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS, being 

ar age ES for TRANSLATION from G REEK into 

GLISH, and ENGL Le ,anto GREEK; arranged in a SYS- 

TEMAT ic PROGRESSIO 
By DR. RAPHAE L KUHNER. 

Translated ced edited from the German. 12mo. 4s, 

ALLEN’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EX- 
ERC Ses for TEAC HING GREEK from the BEGINNING by 
WRITING. _12mo. 4s. 6¢ 

“ The pupil, on beg inning Greek, needs no book besides this. 
He has here Grammar, Vocabulary, and Exercise Book.”’. 
Preface 

GREEK TESTAMENT, from Grrespacn’s 
pi H with the various Readings of Bee L and SCHOLZ, MAR- 

GI . REFER ee Ss beue 2g sy yy Son ignominy 
Louie ‘AL ARRANG ettered. 

The AN BASIS. of XEN ‘OPIION "Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. 2nd edition. W ith a short Suni- 
mary, and an Index of Proper Names. 1 vol. 12mo. 

= apes onk rua. Edited hy GEORGE Lone, Esq. 

12mo. 


“SMITHS LATIN EXERCISES for BEGIN- 


"MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 

Poe. By, the Rev. F. HODGSON. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s.— 
LY to ditto, 

SACRED HISTORY for LATIN VERSIFI- 
CATION. By the Rev. F. HODGSON, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
—A KEY to ditto, 10s. 6d. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, U pper Gowe r-street. 





as, 6d. 
Geography made easy. 











TO TEACHERS, 
In 1 vol. Soo. cont aining - pages, 3s. 6d. bound, the 13th 
ition, greatly improved and enlarg« 
R. G OLDSMI tT th Ss “ABRIDG MEN ay of the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Death of George II1., with a Continuation to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria: to whic » La anee ed, an Outline of 
the British Constitution. With s for (Egamination at 
the end of eachSection. By Ré BY RT “SIMPS 
The value of Dr. Goldsmith's Abridgment of ,3 History of 
England as a class-book for the use of Schools and private 
rons. has been long known and universally acknowledged ; 
on which account the publishers of this volume have retained 
the title, though the work itself is almost entirely new. Much 
important information touching the early state of our country 
as been obtained since the time when Goldsmith wrote ; and 
therefore that portion of his narrative which embodie d the 
transactions of the Romans, Britons, and Saxons, has been with- 
drawn, to make way for a more authentic account of the Settle- 
ment of those ancient nations in the southern parts of this 
island. To render the work as complete as possible, a chapter 
has been added which brings down the rec ord of public events 
to the accession of Queen Victoria. Such being the extent of 
the improvements introduced into the present edition, the pro- 
prietors hope that this popular abridgment will be found better 
calculated than it has hitherto been for facilitating to students 
of all ages the acquisition of a competent knowledge of English 
istory. To compensate to teachers the inconvenience attend- 
ing alterations, however indispensable, the publishers have 
stereotyped the volume, and thereby prevented the recurrence 
of any similar evil for the time to come. 
Oliver & Boyd, riz urgh; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ndon. f whom may be had, 
Sim pson’s History of Scotland, and his Improved 


Editions x. 4 Goldsmith's Histories of Greece and Rome, price 











FRENCH TESTAMENT. 
EN Pocket edition, for Schools or Private Families. 


OUVEAU TESTAMENT, royal 24mo. 


In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, a New edition of 
EMORIALS of a DEPARTED FRIEND 
. “She being dead, yet speaketh.”"—Heb. x 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Chure yard, and W -= 





e.. 4 roan lettered; may also be had in superior b 
London : Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Whit- 
taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


BURROW’S CONCHOLOGY. 
Third edition, i) 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 28 plates, drawn from 
mg oe apne ie . boards, or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, 


LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, 
accentieg to the Linnzan Syst 
By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, A.M. &c. 
Londes oo & Malcolm, 37, aoe ee 


large vols. 8vo. price is, 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUS- 

TRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.L.A., 
fogmeriy Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

s work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of propor- 
tions, he connection of parts, that render it not merely the 
best modern history in our language, but the only one from 
which a student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of 
civilization.” —Foreign Quar! 

London : Duncan & Sitéotm. aie Faternosterrow- 


. price 7 

A COMMENT "ARY upon ‘the ° PROPHECIES of 
ZACHARIAH. By the Rabbi DAVID KIMCHI. Trans- 

lated from the Hebrew, with Notes and Observations on the 

Eaeranet rel relating to the Messiah. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 


M‘CA M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 

tty pane & Malcolm, 37, pete -row. 

A SECON D COURSE of SERN MONS for the 

YEAR, containing Two for each Sunday and One for gue h 
Holiday ; abridged from the most eminent Divines of the Esta- 
blished Church, and adapted to the Service of the day ; intended 
for the Use of Families and Schoo 

By the Rev. J. R. PI TMAN, A.M. 

“There is no question which the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and in which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this—W hat sermons would they recommend for 
the use of a private family? We really think that Mr. Pitman’s 
work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 
regretted.” — British Critic. 

A Third edition, revised throughout, of the First Course is just 
published, same size and price as above. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 














vols. 8vo. price 21s. 





Now ready, in 15 =, ra = being z ~ ed collected edition, 


6d. 
HE WHOLE. “WORKS: 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore, with a Life of the Author, and a Critical Exami- 
ne ation, of his Writings. By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Also. may be had separate, by the same Author, in 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Holy Living and Dying; together with Prayers, 
containing the Whole Duty ‘ofat Cc Shristian, and the parts of do 
votion fitted to all occasions, and furnished for all necessities. 
on: Longman, Orme, er Teen, & Longmans; J. 
Ric! hardson ; Hatchard & Son; J. G. & F. Rivington ; J. Bohn; 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; Dun can né Malcolm: 4 Mar- 
F ; E. Hod g300 5 B. Fello - Dolman; 
. De os ‘am- 


bridge; ;Gk& J. Honinso Livespecl; =f Ww. “Strong, Bristol. 





yO. price 10s, cl 
HE BOOK of ‘the NEW © OVENANT of our 
LORD JESUS CHRIST; being a Critical Revision of the 
English Version of the New Testament with the aid of the most 
ancient manuscripts, unknown to the age in which that version 
was last put forth by authority. By GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 
_ Ma y also be had, uniform, 

‘. Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, 

with an Expository Preface ; with which is reprinted I. L. Hug, 

. De Antiquitate Codicis Vaticani Commentatio.’ Price lis. ¢ 
2. Supplemental Annotations to the Book on the 
New Covenant; with a brief Exposure of the Stric pares of the 

Theological Reviewer for July, 1837. Price 5s. clot 


win Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoste ~ row. 


2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition, price 28s. boards, 2 

HIR’ TY YE ARS’ CORRESPON DENC E 
between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S., late Pichon of Lime- 
rete Ardfert, and Aghz aoe and ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. 

-R.LA. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER B.D. 
‘tual Curate of Ash next Sandwich, and one of the six 
P in ee’ ‘athedral of Christ, C: eats rbury, formerly Do- 
nope to Bishop Jebb. Wi Translations of the 

Greek and Latin passages, and an a 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, : 





7. Paternoste -T-TOW. 





Second edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (the “ser velomes ¢ ompressed), 
illustrated with Portraits, &c., price 16s. clot 

HE LIFE of JOHN JE BB, D.D. FERS. 

late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his 
Letters. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the 
six Preachers in the C ae of Christ, C. ‘anterbury, formerly 
Dome stic Chaplain to the Lishop. 

* As arelative anda friend, bishop Jebb here shines as brightly 
as he does as a scholar; and what is yet more valuable, they 
who had not the privilege of seeing Bishop Jebb after his illness, 
will learn from Nir. Forster an accurate and most interesting 
account how a Christian could suffer, and turn his suffering into 
a blessing to himself and others. The whole of the biography 
is written in a spirit of good feeling and good taste, which do the 
highest honour to Mr. Forster.""—British Magazine. 

“The life of this cxemplaty Prelate, this amiable, accom- 
ao d, and pious man, not only teems with the most weighty 

»ssons of a practical kind, for the imitation of every Churchman 
in England, and still more especially in lreland at the present 
time, but it exhibits one of the most engaging and soundly-con- 
stituted characters that have ever been delineated for the last- 
ing benefit of mankind.”"— Monthly Review. 


London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 








“of “the Right Rev. | 








LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
MACHINES~—Improved Galvanic Batteries—Air Pumps 
and Pneumatic Apparat us—Single and Compound Microscopes. 
and all kinds of Chemical and Philosophical Instruments, of 
superior workmanship, manufactured and sold at very mode- 
rate prices. by k. PALMER, 103, Newgate-street, London.— 
Priced ¢ ‘atalogues, with 120 Engravings, 1s. each. 
N.B, Working Models of Steam Engines, and all kinds of 
Machinery, made to drawings 


ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, of the best quality, "eight dozen for 1s.— 
Stocken’s Post-oflice writing papers, the only house in London 
that has had paper expressly made, where two sheets may be 
enclosed in an envelope, and still under weight for a C4 
etter. Superfine ante Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. Pinost 
Note Paper, 2}d., or 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ven 
ent assortment’ of ga Cases, filled, complete, from 
5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Lay Scrap Books, Bibles, and 
Prayer "Books bound, in velvet, &c. ; name-plate ele antly en- 
graved, and 100 superfine cards eT for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new 
spirally- propelled patent ever-pointed Silver "Pencil Cases, the 





last and grentont improvement ever made in this useful article; 
at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


PAPER.—Tuomas CrEswick, 


to be ha 


RAWING 


Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholesale Stationer,No. 4, 
Ch andos- street, West Strand London, having now completed his 
N tory, Offers t to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawin; 
Paver. presenting the same good qualities which his Rough an 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities an 
— other spurious papers for it. The Smooth-rolled 
rawi ‘aper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
with 1 % .’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
name is in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Pape rs and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
offered—livuble Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
smooth | on the reverse. 


(\ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WARE HOU SE, 293, 204, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patierns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of Anne and novelty in design, with ec onomy in 
price.—CABLINET FU RNE T U RE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior pone e- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any ouse in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
nsure every article well seasoned, and free from taint..-UP- 
HOLS FEKY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 
ETC ALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
TERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific po hi any and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Srushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and inca able of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for oe eaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. T he much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wasb- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
tine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calie’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square, 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly socommmented by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1522. 
A pair of best Conve 4 e bbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves 
Best Brazilian Peb bios. o gold frame. eg 5 
Ditto, Double Joints.. 
Ditto, Standard Silver. 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joint 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints. 
Ditto, ‘Tortoiseshell Frame . 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn - 6 ed Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame 0 6 _6 for Mechanics, 
The above are all glazed with the « ‘ Te: sarest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pelluc id aud perfect substance that can be use 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, t2s. 64. 
Country —— Fore: Uy corre spondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they cav read common type, specifying the time the 
have used spectac ‘les. Letters to ~ paid. A month’s trial al- 
lowed, a 7 which customers may exchange their * ecm 
MAKEK OF IMPROVE b BAROME' ERS 
Supe rior 8-inch W heel 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid With Pearl .scccccces cece 4 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may besent 
to any part, without injury, from 2. 5s. to .... 00 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer . 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s, 0 
No. . 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line = Holborn 














0 for Ladies 
© for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 
6 for peeemee 
© for Ladies 
6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 


TO ewnerecee 





HER MAJESTY’S . MARRIAGE. 
S the greater part of the NOBILITY and GENTRY will visit LONDON 


on this yan occasion, they will doubtless embrace the opportunity of Purchasing such Articles as cannot be ob 
THOMAS FOX, in order to meet the demands of the approaching season, ha 
of Brilliant Chimney, Pier, and Console Glasses, in every variety of Style, comprising Gothic, 
, &c., in sizes suiting every purpose, and forming a most tasteful and varied assortment. 
Glasses of good quality and large dimensions at a considerable reduction from the tariff prices. 


the vicinity of their Countr 
increased his extensive Stoc 
Elizabethan, Frene 


Residences. 


ained in 

greatly 
Grecian, 
A few Second-hand 


STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 


He flatters “ry that he has succeeded in obviating the general objection to its Cost, and is enabled by his present arrange- 


ments to offer 
an inspection of his Specimens in Coats of Arms, 


at ’Prices calculated to bring it into general use for Church Windows, Conservatories, Staircases, &c,, and solicits 
rests, Landscapes, Figures, Embossed Work, &c., at the 


BISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE.’ 


93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 





THE ATHENZUM 























Now ready, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, (cratis) of 
A CATALOGUE OF AN EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 
OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


( The whole in condition as described,) 


NOW ON SALE BY JOHN BRYANT, 
THE CAMDEN HEAD, 9, KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


ANDREWSSS Coloured Delineations of all the 
known Species of ROSES. 2 vols. royal 4to. fine Plates, bds. 
Sl. 15s. Gd. = 1805-8. 

ANDREWS'SS Coloured Delineations of all the 
known Species of GERANIUMS. 2 vols. royal 4to. fine 
Plates, bds. 5/. 5s. 1805. . 

BAYLE, DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE 
et CRITIQUE. 4 vols. folio, best edition, with both Lives 
of David, neat, 2/. 4s. Amst. 1730. 

BAYLE’S DICTIONARY, translated by Des 


Maizeaux. 5 vols. folio, clean and neat, 4/. 14s. 6d. 1754. 


BARTOLI, COLONNA TRAJANA e CO- 
LONNA COCHLIS M. Aurelio Augusto dicata, brevibus 
Notis J. P. Bellorii illustrata. 2 vols. oblong folio, fine old 
impressions, vellum, scarce, 2/. 2s. Roma, 1704. 


BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, and other Works. 2 vols. folio, clean, 
neat copy, 2/. 18%. 1726. 


BOYDELL'S HISTORY ofthe River THAMES. 
* vols. imp. folio, very numerous coloured Plates, half russ. 
extra, 2l. 15s. 179446. 

BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
QUITIES of ENGLAND. 5 vols. royal 4to. large paper, fine 
old impressions, fine copy, in half red morocco, gilt edges, 
searce, 227. 1807. 

BROCKEDON’S PASSES of the ALPS, large 
paper, proof impressions of the Plates on India paper, ori- 
ginal Subscriber's set, 2 vols. royal. 4to. half red morocco, 
gilt tops, 52. 15s. Gd. 1828. 


BOWER’ HISTORY of the POPES, from the 
Foundation of the See of Rome to the Present Time. 7 vols. 
4to. fine copy, in calf, marble edges, 37. 10s. 1748. 


CLUTTERBUCK’S HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITIES of HERTFORDSHIRE, 3 vols. royal folio, large 
paper, very fine Plates, proofs, boards, 16/. 16s. 1815. 


CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA. 10 vols. 18mo. 
fine large set in old French red morocco, gilt leaves, rare, 
5i. 15s. 6d. Lug. Bat. typis Elzevir, 1642. 

CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA, cum delectu 
Commentariorum edebat Jo. Olivetus, 9 vols. 4to. calf, 
4l. 4s. Gen. 1757. 

COLLINS'S (Sidney) PAPERS. 2 vols. folio, 
Portrait, fine copy, old calf gilt, 32. 3s. 1753. 

CARTER’ Specimens of ANCIENT SCULP- 
TURE and PAINTING now remaining in ENGLAND. A 
new and greatly improved edit., by SirS. R. Meyrick, Daw- 
son Turner, &c. 120 Engravings, many of which are beau- 
tifully coloured. and several highly illuminated in gold, by 
Mr.Shaw. 2 vols. in 1, royal folio, half-bd. mor. 8/. 1838. 


CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE 
of ENGLAND. 2 vols. in 1, royal folio, large paper, 109 fine 
Engravings, half mor. 4/. 16s.; pub. at 12 guineas. 1795-1807. 

CLARKE’S (Dr. E. D.) TRAVELS in RUSSIA, 
TARTARY, &c. 11 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates, calf elegant, 
5l. 15s. Gd. 1817. 

COOK'S (Capt.) VOYAGES ROUND the 
WORLD to the SOUTH POLE, &c. 8 vols. 4to., and large 
folio vol. of Plates, very clean and neat. 5/. 15s. Gd. 

DUGDALE’S HISTORY of ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, by Sir Henry Ellis, royal folio, large paper, 
tine proof impressions of the beautiful Plates after Hollar, 
&c. superb copy, extra bound in russia, gilt back, leaves, 
sides, &c., 91. 9s. 1818. 

_ DANIELL’S ORIENTAL SCENERY. 6 vols. 
in 3, folio, 150 fine Views, half mor. gilt tops, 5/. 5s. 1817. 

DRAYTON’S (Michael) POLY OLBION. 
Thirty Songs, 2 parts in 1 vol. folio, good clean copy, fron- 
tispiece, portrait of Prince Henry by Hole, and all the 
Maps, ealf, rare, 2/. 18s. 1622. 

EDMONDSON’S (Joseph) BARONAGIUM 
GENEALOGICUM; or, Pedigrees of English Peers. 6 vols. 
royal folio, tine impressions of the Plates, calf, scarce, 
Gl. 16s. Gd. 1780. 

GIBBON’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS by 


Lord Sheffield. 3 vols. 4to. bds. scarce, 2/.5s. 1796-1815. 


HAMILTON'S (Charles) HEDAYA or Guide : 
a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, translated by order 
of the Governor and Council of Bengal. 4 vols. 4to. tine 
copy, in old gilt calf, extremely scarce, 8/. 18s. Gd. 1791. 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY: a Selection of 
scarce, curious, and entertaining Tracts found among Lord 
Oxford’s celebrated collection, edited by Malham. 12 vols. 
royal 8vo. large paper, very neat set, in brown calf, gilt, 
searce, 5/. 15s. Ge. 1806. 








The following interesting Works are selected 


HUTTON’S PHILOSOPHICAL and MATHE- 
MATICAL DICTIONARY, 2 vols. 4to. Plates, last and best 
edition, fine copy, russia extra, marb. leaves, 2/.18s. 1815. 


HOUGHTON GALLERY: a Collection of 
Prints from the best Pictures in the possession of the Earl of 
Orford, at Houghton, in Norfolk. 2 vols. imp. atlas folio, 
very fine old impressions, hf.-bd. uncut, 10/.10s. Boydell,1788 


JARDINE and SELBY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
of ORNITHOLOGY, complete, 10 Parts, large paper, small 
folio, 150 fine Plates, most accurately coloured after nature, 
boards, 6/7. 16s. 64. 


LOCKE'S (John) WHOLE WORKS. 3 vols. 
folio, best edition, fine copy, in old gilt calf, 27.158. 1756. 

LYSONS’ MAGNA BRITANNIA; being a 
concise Topographical and Historical Account of Bed- 
fordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyshire, and Devon- 
shire. Mlustrated with Maps, and nearly 300 Plates, 7 vols. 
4to. boards, 7/. 7s. (pub. at 277. 4s.) 1813, &c. 


LYSONS’ ENVIRONS of LONDON ; and an 
Tlistorical Account of those Parishes in the County of Mid- 
dlesex which are not described in the Environs, 1 vol.; to- 
gether 5 vols. 4to. illustrated with 65 Plates, boards, 2/. 18s. 
(pub. at 102. 10s.) 1810. 


LEWIS'S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY of ENGLAND, 4 vols.—At as of the Counties of Eng- 
land—Representative History of England, with Plans de- 
scribing the electorial boundaries of the Boroughs, Cities 
sending M.P.’s, together 6 vols. royal 4to. large paper, can- 
vas boards, last edition, 47. 4s. 1838. 


LODGE'’S PORTRAITS of the most Illustrious 
Personages in British History, with Biographical Notices. 
4 vols. folio, complete, in numbers, 21/. 1815. 

The Original Edition, very fine impressions, being a very 

~ early Subscriber's (No. 8) Set. 

MOLIERE CEUVRES DRAMATIQUES, 
avec Notes, par Bret. 6 vols. 8vo. Plates, best edition, very 
neat, and gilt, 22. 2s. Paris, 1788. 


MATHEW of WESTMINSTER.—Flores His- 
toriarum par Matheum Westmonasteriensem collecti: prae- 
cipue de rebus Britannicis ab exordio Mundi, usque ad 
MCCCVIL. et Chronicon ex Chronicis ab initio Mundi ad 
MCXXIUL. cui accessit continuatio usque MCXLI. cum In- 
dex, &e. Folio, best edition, fine copy, newly-bound in 
sprinkled calf, old style, very scarce, 2/.5s. 1601. 

MILLER’'S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY, 
by Professor Martyn. 4 vols. folio, Plates, very neat in calf, 
3. 3s. 1807. 

NASH’S HISTORY of WORCESTERSHIRE. 
2 very large vols. folio, with the Doomsday of the County, 
many Plates, Maps, and Supplement, boards, uncut, a few 
of the Plates slightly stained, 4/7. 14s. 6d. 1799. 

NEALE’S HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
the Abbey Church of ST. PETER, Westminster. 2 vols. 
royal 4to. many very fine Plates, bds. 32. 1%s.; pub. at 92. 9s. 
1818. 

NICHOLSON’S ARCHITECTURAL and 
ENGINEERING DICTIONARY. 3 vols. royal 4to. large 
and thick paper, many Plates, russia extra, marble leaves, 
joints, 4/. 4s. 1820. : 

NICHOLLS’S ANECDOTES and Illustrations 
of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century. 15 vols. 
8vo. Portraits, very tine set, calf extra, marbled edges, 
searee, 137.138. 1812, &e. 

OVIDII OPERA OMNIA ex Recensione Bur- 
manni. 4 vols. 4to. large paper, fine copy, in mor. extra, 
gilt leaves, rare, 107. 10s. Amst. 1727. 


ORFORD'S (Horace Walpole, Earlof) WORKS, | 


‘comprising his Anecdotes of Painting, History of Strawberry 

llill, Castle of Otranto, Correspondence, &c. 5 vols. royal 
4to. numerous Portraits and Plates, newly bound in brown 
calf gilt, 4. 14s. 6d. 1798. 

ORATORES GRAECTI, edidit Reiske. 12 vols. 
8vo. bds. uncut, very scarce, 4/. 14s.6d. Lips. 1770. 

PEMBROKE’S 
COINS, finely engraved, with Index by Ames, very stout 
vol. 4to. fine copy, 4/. l4s.6d. 1746. 

PYNE'’S (W.H.) HISTORY of the ROYAL 
RESIDENCES of ENGLAND, viz., Windsor, Hampton 
Court, Buckingham House, Carlton House, &c. 3 vols. ori- 
ginal copy, with the Plates finely coloured, calf super extra, 
marble leaves, 6/. Gs. 1820. 

PILKINGTON’S DICTIONARY of PAINT- 
ERS, enlarged by Fuseli, with Appendix, and illustrated 
with 100 fine heads, russia, 3/.3s. 1805. " 


PUBLIC WORKS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
consisting of Railways, Embankments, Tunnels, Arches, 
Viaducts, Bridges, Iron Works, Gas Works, Canals, Locks, 
Docks, &c. Edited by F.W.Sims. Atlas folio, 150 very finely 
engraved Plates, half-bd. green mor. 3/.13s.6d. Weale, 1838, 


POCOCKE'S (Dr. Richard) Description of the 
EAST. 2 vols. folio, many Plates, fine copy, in old gilt 
ealf, scarce, 4/. 4s. 1743. 


PUFFENDORF'S (Baron) LAW of NATURE 
and NATIONS, with Barbeyrac’s Notes, translated by 
Carew, folio, best edition, neat clean copy in calf, very 
scarce, 27. ls. 1749. 

RACINE GEUVRES DRAMATIQUES, avee 
Notes. 4 vols. royal 8vo. large vellum paper, with double 
set of Plates by Moreau, &c. Fine set, red morocco extra, 
gilt leaves, silk insides, &c. 32. 3s. Paris, 1796. 

ROBY’S (John) TRADITIONS of LANCA- 
SHIRE, both Series. 4 vols. royal 8vo. largest paper, fine 
proof impressions of the beautiful Plates, with etchings, 
canvas boards, 3/. 13s. Gd.; pub. at 92. 9s. 1830. : 

ROGERS’ IMITATIONS of rareOLD DRAW- 
INGS, after the Ancient Masters. 2 large vols. atlas folio, 
fine Engravings, half russia extra, 5/. 5s. 1780. 


SHAW’S HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 2 vols. royal folio, large paper, Plates, 
boards, uncut, very scarce, 8. 8s. 1798. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from the Text of 


Johnson and Steevens, by Isaac Reed. 21 vols. Svo. half- 
bound calf, 52. 5s. 1813. 


SOMERS’ (Lord) Collection of Singular and 
Curious TRACTS, edited by Sir WalterScott. 15 vols. royal 


4to. new and elegantly bound in calf, half extra, marbled 
leaves, 14/. 14s. Edin. 1813. 


SURTEES'’S HISTORY of the COUNTY of 
DURHAM. 3 vols. folio, fine Plates, bds. 9/. 9. 1816. 


SWEDENBORG (Emanuel) ARCANA C&- 
LESTI, or Heavenly Mysteries laid open. 12 vols. Syo. half- 
bound calf, very scarce, 4/. 4s. 1784. 

TAYLOR'S (Bp. Jeremy) WHOLE WORKS, 


with Life by Bishop Heber. 15 vols. 8vo. elegantly printed, 
calf elegant, 7/7. 17s. 1839. 


THANE’S BRITISH AUTOGRAPHY. 2 
2 vols. 4to. with 150 Portraits, calf, scarce, 5/. 15s. 6d. 1900. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. Royal folio, Boydell’s 
magnificent edition, beautiful Plates, engraved by Barto- 
3 very fine original copy, in russia, gilt edges, &e. 3¢.10s. 
1797. 

THURLOE’S STATE PAPERS, 1638 to 1688, 


by Birch. 7 vols. folio, Port. by Vertue, in calf, 4/.10s. 1742, 


TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 
of EDINBURGII, from its Institution to 1836. 13 vols. 4to. 
many Plates, bds. uncut, scarce, 7/. 17s. Gd. 1788-1837. 


TWYSDENI, HISTORIA ANGLICANA 








(Lord) COLLECTION of | 


| SCRIPTORES DECEM. 2 vols. in 1, folio, calf extra, marb. 


leaves, scarce, 4/. ls. 1652. 

VISCONTI, ICONOGRAPHIE GRECQUE. 
3 vols. large atlas folio, containing a series of authentic 
Portraits of Emperors, Kings, Poets, Orators, finely engrav- 
ed, half mor. uncut, 7/. 17s.6¢. Par. 1808. 


VANDYCK’S HEADS. 112 fine Portraits, 
good old impressions, calf, 5/. 5s. 

WARBURTON’S WHOLE WORKS, by 
Hurd. 12 vols. Letters to Hurd, 1 vol. Tracts by War- 
burton, and a Warburtonian, 1 vol.; together 14 vols. 8vo. 
very neat, and uniform in brown calf, 5/. 5s. 1811. 

WATSON’S MEMOIRS of the EARLS of 
WARREN and SURREY. 2 vols. royal 4to. fine Portraits, 
&e, beautiful copy, red mor. gilt leaves, 4/. 10s. 1782. 

WILKS’ (Lieut.-Col. Mark) SOUTH of INDIA. 
3 vols. 4to. Maps, bds. very scarce, 4. l4s.6d. 1810. 

WILKES’ NATURAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LISH MOTHS and BUTTERFLIES, the Plates finely colour- 
ed, very fine original copy, in old red mor. gilt, 4/.14s.6. 

WEBER'S TALES of the EAST. 3 vols. royal 
$vo. calf extra, marbled leaves, scarce, 2/. 12s. 6 1812. 

WOOD'S ZOOGRAPHY. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
large paper, fine Plates, by Daniell, russia extra, gilt edges, 
31.38. 1807. * 


WATSON’S MEMOIRS of PHILIP II. & IIL. 





5 vols. 8vo. very neat, scarce, 1/. 16s. 1812. 
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